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NOTES 


Tue Queen’s return from Balmoral is not wholly 
connected with the interesting event at the White Lodge. 
Her Majesty holds a Council at Windsor, and will also 
invest certain estimable personages with the orders of the 
Bath, St. Michael and St. George, and other decorations. 
But further than this, the Queen has certain business 
matters of a private character demanding her presence in 
the South. 


ALL the expenses of the Duchess of York’s accouche- 
ment will be defrayed by the Queen, and it was only by 
Her Majesty’s own suggestion that the Duchess of York 
went to her mother’s house. 


Wuite Lodge is not a grand country seat, but it is a 
charming villa residence situated in the midst of lovely 
sylvan scenery, and the air isof the purest. The house is 
of the irregular Italian order of architecture and the long 
corridors used as sitting-rooms are so essentially pic- 
turesque and un-English that the distinguished stranger 
wonders to find such elegant apartments after the 
gloomy stateliness of Buckingham Palace or the pompous 
style of Windsor. The gardens too, which have been 
brought to their present luxuriance by the personal 
supervision of the Duke of Teck, are unrivalled within the 
neighbourhood of London. Just now they are simply 
lovely. 





vis understood that should the first-born of the Duke 
and Duchess of York be a boy, he will be immediately 
created a peer. What title will be taken is of course 
at present problematical, but it is not unlikely that the one 
borne by the Sovereign’s father will be revived, perhaps 
as an earldom. 


Tue rooms occupied by the Duchess of York are those 
overlooking the lawn at the back of the White Lodge, 
aud were once tenanted by the Queen and Prince 
Consort. 


Tue Stakes Day at Ascot was chiefly remarkable for the 
persistent way in which the presence of the Cesarevitch 
was insisted upon. Every stranger with a Tartar coun- 
tenance was pointed out as the heir to the Autocrat of 
All the Russias and numberless ‘ Special Correspondents ’ 
elected to discover his Imperial Highness in person if 
not in print. But except on the Boyle Roche bird prin- 
ciple our distinguished guest could not be in two places 
at one and the same time. 


Taken from the standpoint—the grand standpoint—of 
spectacle Ascot cannot be written down as a very success- 
ful gathering. Lord Kibblesdale had endless trouble with 
the applications for admission into the Royal enclosure, 
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and naturally the claims of eminent Radicals with well 
filled purses could not be overlooked. Consequently 
there was a good deal of jauntiness in the gowns, 
which savoured more of the tulip than the lily of the 
valley. As usual the ever juvenile Duchess of Montrose 
was the pick of the fair nosegay presented for admiration. 


Tue Prince of Wales, with his brothers of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha and Connaught, and his cousin the Commander- 
in-Chief, appeared in no way disheartened by the defeat of 
Matchbox in the Grand Prix, though he was known to 
have been ‘interested’ with Baron Hirsch in that animal's 
possible or probable success. The Princess of Wales and 
her daughters and Prince Christian of Denmark were, as 
the reporters say, ‘very much observed’ for obvious 
reasons. 


Cowartn Park, Sunningdale, where the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have been staying during Ascot week, 
is situated just outside the Blacknest entrance to 
Windsor Great Park, and is close to Virginia Water, 
whereon their Royal Highnesses like to disport them- 
selves in water velocipedes and wherries. The places 
formerly belonged to the Arbuthnots of Indian fame, but 
it is now owned by that worthy ex-civic functionary Sir 
William Farmer. No doubt he was induced to purchase 
the place by his near neighbour ex-Lord Mayor Savory. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales will entertain their 
nephew and niece, the Duke and Duchess of Sparta, at 
Marlborough House next month, but it is not likely that 
their stay will last longer than a weel. 





Tue Emperor ot Germany has expressed his wish to be 
present at the Goodwood Meeting before yacht-racing at 
Cowes. Should His Majesty continue in this desire it is 
probable that he will arrive earlier than expected on the 
Hohenzollern and live on board of that yacht-ironclad ; or 
it is possible that he will be the guest of the Duke of 
Richmond at Goodwood House. But His Majesty’s moods 
are variable. 





Lorp Ranpotpu CuurcuiL’s state of health has given 
serious alarm to his friends. It is said by those acquainted 
with his excitable temperament under illness, that his tour 
round the world has been undertaken none too soon. 





Tue forthcoming marriage of Lord Gage and Miss Peel 
is an event which has occasioned considerable surprise to 
those who had always looked upon the fiancé as a con- 
firmed bachelor. The nuptials take place next month. 





Our French correspondent writes ; ‘Cabals and rumours 
of cabals, promoted in view of the forthcoming Presidential 
election, are rife at the present moment. The success of 
an outsider is still in the highest degree improbable, but 
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there is a growing disposition, if nothing more, to look 
about for something to beat the favourite. It is M. Carnot’s 
misfortune that the gift of arousing enthusiasm is totally 
denied him. The feelings of his supporters towards him 
are alien to those which Dumas ils has wittily declared 
are entertained by the bourgeois for his wife: ‘ils U'aiment 
a une température liéde, au bain-marie” A number of 
deputies would be delighted to coquet with a candida- 
ture that gave greater promise of exciting the passions. 
In the end the majority will almost certainly rally round 
M. Carnot, but a little preliminary unfaithfulness is to be 
expected. 


‘Tue angel—to be polite—who will trouble the waters 
is likely to be of Bonapartist extraction. I imagine the 
Libre Parole is not much read on your side of the Channel, 
but the English papers must have noticed the plebiscite 
it has set on foot. The guarantees of the genuineness of 
the inquiry might conceivably be stricter, but on the 
principle that a straw may show which way the wind 
blows the demonstration the voting has provoked in 
favour of Prince Victor Napoleon is noteworthy. It is the 
logical outcome of the persistent efforts made during the 
past eighteen months to revive the Napoleonic legend. 
The ground has been very skilfully prepared, and now the 
political wire-pullers are at work. But the utmost the 
agitation will effect will be to send a strong man to the 
head of affairs—Constans, le tombeur de Boulanger, for 
instance, 


‘A very curious feature of the plebiscite is the support 
accorded M. Flourens, who was Foreign Minister in the 
Cabinet in which General Boulanger was Minister of War. 
Flourens professes to hate England and subscribes to a 
variety of other articles of faith that he supposes popular 
at present. Neither he nor the time-honoured tactics he 
has elected to adopt would be worth notice were it not 
that he has recently attracted an amount of attention 
quite out of proportion to his seeming unimportance. His 
manceuvres have received countenance which is significant 
and in some respects incomprehensible. Thus the Figaro 
has been industriously spreading the legend that France 
has to thank him for the Franco-Russian alliance. He is 
also credited with the possession of an interesting collec- 
tion of pelits papiers. He will be worth watching, for 
though up to now he has not shown his hand, it is evident 
that he is bent on mischief. 





‘In the absence of sensational news from Africa, the 
flame which a small knot of jingo politicians flattered 
themselves they had kindled is expiring for want of fuel. 
There can be no doubt that an aggressive colonial policy 
is unpalatable to the majority of the nation. Not one 
Frenchman in a thousand believes in his heart that the 
game is worth the candle. Only excessive jockeying can 
ride this electioneering steed into a prominent place. A 
strong man, backed by a strong Ministry, might venture 
at his own risk and peril upon provoking complications, 
but it is a foregone conclusion that M. Hanotaux will be 
well content with bringing about an entente that he may 
dub a diplomatic victory with some sign of plausibility. 
The shadow in this Congo-cum-Morocco question is of at 
least equal importance with the substance. 





‘ Disquierine evidence has been furnished in the course 
of the week that the Socialists are by far the best 
organised party in the Chamber. In the opinion of the 
Centre the present easy access to Trade Unionism ought 
to be saddled with certain restrictions which would have 
the effect of excluding from their membership, not 
genuine workers at any particular trade, but mere 
professional agitators. The Government supported and 
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just procured the passing of an amendment aimed at 
these men, who may be aptly described as publicans and 
, - puy I 


sinners, for most of them are either cabareticrs or work- 
men who have been discharged for incompetence or 
misbehaviour—indeed they are often both. But the 
Extreme left returned to the charge, and to such good 
purpose that a fresh amendment was voted practically 
annulling that which had been previously adopted. The 
spectacle of a Ministry reduced thus early in its career to 
a policy of periodical self-stultification is not pleasant, and 
augurs ill for the future. 


‘M. VaiLtanv’s proposed that the Paris Municipality 
should be entrusted with the control of the police of the 
capital is not to be taken seriously, so far at least as the 
danger of its being adopted is concerned. Predecessors of 
M. Vaillant of a like turn of mind have made the same 
suggestion annually for the past twenty-four years, but 
powerful as the Socialist party has become a few years 
will elapse before we are delivered over, bound hand and 
foot, to the tender mercies of the gentlemen who reign at 
the Hotel de Ville. Inthe meanwhile the proposal has been 
awarded decent burial in the bosom of a Parliamentary 
Commission till the time comes round again for its 
periodical resurrection. It is a bogey that is for ever with 
us, but fortunately of a reassuringly shadowy order.’ 





Our German correspondent writes: ‘The cloud in the 
diplomatic relations covering for a moment’s time the 
friendly feelings between Germany and England, has 
been dispelled as well by the goodwill of the interested 
parties as by the conciliatory tone and calm attitude of 
the English press. People who knew did not fear in the 
least that the incident would have the serious consequencs 
predicted by the Bismarck press. The German Govern- 
ment, rendered somewhat nervous by the more than 
diplomatic secrecy observed with respect to the Congo 
State agreement, could not but be satisfied by Lord 
Kimberley’s frank utterances of regret and his explana- 
tion that England, by signing the agreement, did not at 
all intend to trample on German rights. Consequently, 
there will not be any difficulty in settling the affair upon 
a friendly basis. 





‘Tue sun of the anniversary of Waterloo could not 
shine upon the contentions of two nations destined by 
origin and historic development to the closest friendship. 
lt was utterly impossible that on the very day when Ger- 
many unveiled a monument in memory of Prince Blucher 
von Wahlstatt, one of the heroes of Waterloo, the country 
of the other hero, the Duke of Wellington, would perse- 
vere in what was thought in Germany an improper political 
action against an old friend and ally, 





‘Marsuat Vorwarerts “drinking the health” of his 
friend and comrade Wellington, pronounced the memor- 
able words: ‘ Was die Schwerter uns erwerben Lasst die 
Feder nicht verderben.” It seems that, when discussing 
the Congo incident, diplomatists remembered this dictum, 
for the best of that which the swords of our ancestors 
acquired, and which diplomatist’s pen never should be 
allowed to spoil, is the old English-German friendship. 





‘Rune tourists, and that means Englishmen, will find 
since June 18th, at Caub facing the Pfalz; the statue of 
Bliicher at the very place where our Prussian national 
hero in the New Year’s night of 1813-14 ordered the 
crossing of the Rhine. There he stands, a second “ Wacht 
am Rhein,” the cloak floating round his shoulders, the 
energetic head covered with the cap, the eyes sharply 
looking forward in search of the enemy, the outstretched 
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right arm pointing at the Rhine island, the Pfalz, while 
the left reposes on the sword. The monument is a chef- 
d'ceuvre of Professor Schaper who executed the marvellous 
monument of Goethe for Berlin. 





‘ Some days ago the Emperor, realised one of his father’s 
most cherished ideas by laying the foundation stone of the 
capital’s new cathedral. It will be erected near to the 
royal castle, on the same place where the old edifice 
stood, and become a magnificent architectural monument. 
Being considered as a religious mark-stone on the march 
Germany made from 1864 to 1870 no money will be 
spared to make the monument worthy of the time 
which it recalls. The Empress as well as the young 
princes attended the ceremony, and the public noticed the 
earnestness of the latter as the three traditional strokes 
were laid on the foundation stone. 





‘Tue attempt directed against the life of the Italian Prime 
Minister, Crispi, has produced in Germany also a general 
outburst of indignation, where he is believed to be the 
man indispensable to Italy. Crispi, now very popular in 
the Fatherland, was equally so before he advanced to the 
eminent place which he occupies to-day. His popu- 
larity, however, was less great in Government than in 
Liberal circles. It was the Liberal party of Berlin, or as 
you say rather inexactly the Radicals, who arranged all 
kinds of festivities in his honour when he paid a visit in 
1878 to the German capital ; and it was the Liberal press 
again who pointed him out as the coming man for Italy. 
Reading the pathetic words which Prince Bismarck ad- 
dressed to Signor Crispi after the attempt, I cannot help 
smiling, for the Chancellor could not find words disrespect- 
ful enough for Signor Crispi, the minister president of 
to-day, after that sojourn in Berlin. He wrote indignantly 
at the time to one of the German Ambassadors :—“ Crispi 
was here, and moved in circles quite suitable to him, like 
that of the Berliner Tageblatt.” That was the Prince’s 
strongest expression of contempt, for there existed no 
paper which he hated so much as this completely 
independent journal, T'empora mutantur. Crispi became 
once more mintsteriabile. How this happened is a long 
story. He even became the guest of the Prince Bismarck 
at Friederichsruhe, and the whole Bismarck family was 
deeply concerned at the outrage committed against a 
man who was so great a criminal as to move in circles 
like that of the Berliner Tageblatt. 1 don’t at all com- 
plain of this change in the mind of Prince Bismarck. 
I state only the facts. Bismarck having got rid of pre- 
judices against Crispi, we may conclude by saying it is 
never too late to mend.’ 


ConsoLaTion for our own legislative anomalies may be 
found in the yet more grotesque examples derived from 
abroad. In Prussian Silesia there is an official list of 
persons to be excluded from public-houses as inveterate 
topers, and a vogue has sprung up among the temperance 
societies to request inclusion therein, which would at any 
rate be a more effective guarantee than signing pledges 
which do not bind or wearing pieces of ribbon which do 
not adorn. 


In Moravia a referendum has been in progress among 
the doctors to decide what language is best suited to 
prescriptions there. 411 voted for German, 213 for 
Bohemian, and four, Sauls among the prophets, in favour 
of no language at all. Whatever it may be for the 
patients, it is certainly lucky for the medical profession 
that there are not many of its members so candid as this 
humorous quartet. 
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In view of the parrot ery of the Greek press that ‘ /a 
Sainte Porte’ (as a Belgian compositor recently sought to 
convert the sublime into the absurd) yields only to threats 
and has preferred Bulgaria to Greece by reason of the 
latter's long-suffering, it may be well to state the case 
once for all. Greece is only rendered long-suffering by 
her consciousness that she has no troops and no money to 
pay them with; Turkey is out of sympathy with Greece, 
not because Greece is long-suffering, but because she is 
only waiting her opportunity to be mischievous. More- 
over, Greece has now unquestionably made it clear that 
she cannot even manage her own affairs, how much less, 
therefore, other people’s. At the same time, it must not 
be too hastily concluded that Turkey will facilitate the 
expansion of Bulgaria beyond a certain point. For one 
thing, Moslem subjects of Christian States in the East are 
not the happiest of mortals, as is shown by their steady 
emigration from Eastern Rumelia since its annexation. 
Besides, Moslem blood, as well as Giaour, is of the 
proverbial thickness. 





Ir is hardly fortunate that a proposal to reduce the 
Chief Secretary’s salary should be practically the only way 
of opening a Parliamentary discussion upon the condition 
of Ireland for there is a suspicion of pettiness in the sug- 
gestion that a Minister who has been industrious and 
energetic, albeit misguided, should be docked of his wages. 
All the same, the debate of Wednesday was useful. It 
illustrated Mr. Redmond’s idea of the ‘exceptionally 
peaceful state of Ireland’ when, by Mr. Morley’s admission, 
there were ten agrarian outrages in County Clare in the 
last five months. Mr. Redmond, it would seem, is satisfied 
easily. One interesting explanation of the comparatively 
peaceful state of Clare was, however, omitted by all 
speakers. It is to be found in the fact that many land- 
owners have deserted the country. In the absence of 
game the agrarian sportsman does not care to handle 
his gun. 


More interesting still is the virtual declaration of the 
Irish Secretary that the Evicted Tenants Bill is to come 
immediately after the Budget. What have the Osborne 
Morgans and Georges and things to say to this ? 





Tuere can be no question but that the Opposition 
leaders are altogether opposed to forcing the Government 
hand, not because they do not think they have a good 
chance of success at the polls, but simply because money 
is particularly ‘ tight’ at the Carlton. A well-known Con- 
servative partisan on being applied to the other day for a 
subscription to the political relief fund, declined on the 
ground that he found it hard to pay his club subscription. 

Tue fact that Sir William Harcourt is undoubtedly 
going—a fact, by the way, of which the readers of the 
National Observer have been aware for some weeks— 
hardly warrants the conjecture that he is about to suffer 
translation to the Chamber whose doom has been sealed 
this week by the omnipotent arbiters of the nation’s fate 
in Leeds caucus assembled. Whatever may be the per- 
sonal views of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject, and however greatly the Peerage might be 
enriched by the addition of so doughty a scion of the 
Plantagenets, the idea of his elevation at the present 
moment, and under existing conditions, is just a shade too 
farcical to come within the range of practical possibilities. 
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Tue Corporation of the Church House issue an appeal, 
backed by facsimile signatures of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London, for £15,000 to complete 
that part of the Church House which is already contracted 
for and in course of erection. The justification of this 
appeal, which ought to meet with a ready response, is to 
be found in the fact that the Church House accommodated 
434 meetings last year, that the Reference Library contains 
15,000 volumes, and that a great hall capable of receiving 
1200 persons is in course of construction. Moreover, it is 
abundantly clear that for years to come the Church will be 
under the paramount necessity of organising herself for 
self-defence, and of such organisation the Church House 
will be the natural centre. 


Ir is devoutedly to be hoped that Count Tolstoi’s dread- 
ful idea of converting his fellow-countrymen to teetotalism 
by operatic means will not find imitators elsewhere. For- 
tunately, Zhe Distiller, as the Count’s temperance opera is 
called, does not seem to have met with sufficient success to 
encourage other developments of a similar kind. Had it 
been otherwise, the consequences might have been too 
frightful’ to contemplate. An Anti-Vaccination opera, a 
House of Lords Abolition opera, or a Deceased Wife's 
Sister opera, for instance, might have brought down the 
grey hairs of English musical amateurs with sorrow to the 
lunatic asylum. 





LEEDS 


Sinc me no songs but the glad songs of victory ! 
Harcourt’s and Morley’s seem heavenly shapes, 
As they are mounting with wave valedictory 
Up from the place where there’s leading of apes. 
Months ago Schnadhorst and Hudson—O gemini !— 
Whispered a hope in our bitterest needs 
That we might find, if we only kept them in eye, 
Heaven on earth—and we’ve found it in Leeds. 


As for our policy—oh ! for a pallium /— 
Let it not flaunt in its nakedness thus ; 

As for our followers, no one could rally ’em ; 
As for the Budget, it’s always with us ; 

As for our measures, we deeply regret them all, 
Though they are losses which nobody heeds ; 

As for our pledges—but there—you’ll forget them all 
Now that the standard is hoisted at Leeds. 


Visions would haunt us of England with pollice 
Verso decreeing our fate with delight. 

‘ Dreamers of dreams !’ (pace John) we our folly see ; 
Leeds, loyal Leeds, lends us leading and light. 

Just as one thought was for ever employing one, 
How to excuse all our leader's misdeeds, 

Lo! like an Angel—of course, the Destroying One— 
Comes our new policy, Star-led from Leeds. 


Cry of the erudite Liberals—‘ ’bolish *em ’— 

Sounds to the Lords like their funeral knell, 
Though it may be that we shan’t quite demolish ’em, 
Still the mere threat serves our purpose as well, 

Thus may attention be drawn from our blundering, 
Schnadhorst declares that the plan that succeeds ; 
Up then, you Liberals! ‘’bolish ’em !’ thundering, 
Up then and follow the leading of Leeds ! 


M. S. 
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THE ORACLE AT LEEDS 


ORD ROSEBERY has asked for guidance from 
the country in dealing with the House of Lords. 
The National Liberal Federation has answered this states- 
manlike request in a style which will prove very useful 
—to the House of Lords. If anybody still wishes to 
know what purpose the Upper House serves he may 
learn by looking at the speeches and votes of the Leeds 
Conference. They will show him in the most vivid 
possible manner from what class of persons and from 
what methods of doing business the Peers help to save 
the nation. It is a favourite argument with some 
Radicals that if it were not for the Lords the House of 
Commons would be the most powerful representative 
chamber in the world. If the wording of this doctrine 
is slightly altered, there will be no fault to find with its 
substantial truth. It is quite true that if there were 
no revising authority, then whenever we had a chance 
majority of groups in the House of Commons, Ministers 
afraid of losing their places and members in no hurry 
to face their constituencies, it might be in the power 
of one particular group of fanatics to force through 
well-nigh any folly by threatening to make themselves 
disagreeable. As the persons who figure at the Leeds 
Conference are precisely the fanatics who would take 
full advantage of the opportunity, they have done a 
service by making another display of their character. 
There is in them a combination of the wish to do 
something violent, of conceit and of ignorance, which 
is really quite worthy of attention. It would be a 
mistake to undervalue them because they are compara- 
tively few, or because as Dr. Spence Watson noted, 
there were no great leaders present (which, by the way, 
though true, was not eminently polite to Mr, 
Labouchere), and the meeting was wholly one of the 
rank anJ file. Perhaps the most dangerous sign in 
English politics at present is the utterly dispropor- 
tionate power exercised by these knots of unscru- 
pulous fanatics on the languid bulk of parties. 
Let it be known that the likes of Dr. Spence 
Watson and his Federation can influence a score 
of elections and at once the ‘ great leaders’ are hat in 
hand, and the swarm of Items is cowed. "Therefore, 
even such a political Salvation Army as the National 
Liberal Federation is not to be wholly despised ; and 
therefore, it is an inestimable advantage that laws 
cannot be made except by the co-operation of a 
House which has not the same motive to cringe to the 
‘boss.’ Nothing can be easier than to laugh at the 
fatuity with which the members of the Federation take 
it for granted that a resolution of the House of 
Commons could abolish ‘the veto’ of the Lords. 
That this notion is fixed in the heads of the 
majority of them is clear, for if it were not even 
they could hardly ask Ministers to deprive the Lords 
of their independent authority in Parliament next 
session. Mr. Labouchere, indeed, knows that an Act 
of Parliament would be required which could only pass 
with the consent of the Lords, and that if they refused 
the choice would lie between submitting to their refusal 
or embarking on a revolution. Mr. Labouchere, who 
as we are constantly assured, is a person of peculiar 
humour, is quite ready to shout for a revolution. ‘There 
are few things calculated to make a noise, and cause 
people to stare for which Mr. Labouchere would not 
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shout. ‘The poor solemn members of the Federation, and 
the infinitely vulgar Welsh members of it, cannot shake 
off a haunting desire to be what they call practical. 
Some uneasy consciousness that the nation is not 
quite prepared to begin imitating a South American 
Republic in order to fulfil the curses of the National 
Liberal Federation does cling ‘about them. So they 
shrink from going all the way with that ferocious 
Jacobin of a Mr. Labouchere and that teetotal Danton 
of a Sir. W. Lawson. They look at the whole loaf, 
and seeing, with a sigh, that they cannot get it, decide 
to rest content with half. ‘They will not vote for the 
total abolition of the Lords, but only for the taking 
away their ‘ veto’ by the vote of the Commons; and 
with the incurable horn-eyed stupidity of their kind, 
they utterly fail to see that even this could not be 
got without the revolution which they shirk from pro- 
posing in so many words. Such is the lead which 
‘the country’ gives Lord Rosebery in answer to his 
meek prayer for guidance. It is exceedingly silly, 
and, if it is followed, will land those who take it in 
a laughable mess. But what are we to think of the 
‘ great leaders’ who encourage this schoolboy swagger ; 
who ask the country to speak, knowing that the 
National Liberal Federation will answer ; who are per- 
fectly well aware that it is empty bluster on which no 
sane man will act, but who provoke it in the hope that 
it may serve to blow up that outcry against the Lords 
to which they look to give them a majority next time ? 
What we shall do well to think is that they are pre- 
cisely the kind of people who would always toady any 
handful of fanatics with votes which was prepared to 
bully them, and who, if there were no House of Lords, 
would be able to do incalculable mischief unchecked. 


THE CHURCH IN DANGER 


HROUGHOUT the whole country the cry of the 
Church in danger is rousing members of the 
Church to a consciousness that if, as the Dissenters 
falsely put it, they are a denomination, they are at 
least the strongest denomination in the land. It would, 
however, be folly for Churchmen to suppose that the 
Church can be defended successfully merely by a number 
of public meetings, though they be all as numerous 
and enthusiastic as the brave gatherings that have 
testified against sacrilege in Rhyl, Swansea, and London. 
Lord Salisbury’s closing words at the Church Defence 
meeting at the Queen’s Hall last week, should recall to 
Churchmen that they are at the commencement and 
not at the end of a campaign. If the members of the 
Church, laymen and clergy alike, will only manifest in 
defence of her rights as much enthusiasm as any one of 
the contemptible sections of our political faddists can 
muster for its dangerous or useless craze, the modern 
Radical will learn the lesson taught of old days and not 
without some difficulty to his Whig forefathers that it 
is not for such as him to meddle with Divine things. 
The meeting held this week at Grosvenor House 
proves that churchmen in Wales are determined that 
whatever else happens the flag of the Church shall 
not be hidden in a dust-hole at the next general elec- 
tion; but that in each constituency the electors shall 
have their chance to say aye or no to the proposed rob- 
bery of the Church. This resolution is the best omen of 
future victory. Of recent years nothing has tended more 
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to promote the present Parliamentary representation of 
Wales than the frenzy which has led Welsh Conserva- 
tive candidates to ignore the Church question. ‘ Be 
alarmists, diffuse terror, wrote Edmund Burke to his 
friends when in opposition to the fanaticism of the 
first French revolutionaries he sought to awaken the 
supporters of loyalty and religion from apathy or 
despair. Welsh Conservatism has sought above all 
things to avoid any word or deed that could make 
it appear that the Church counted more with it than 
with its opponents. Their cowardly folly has borne its 
natural fruit. Liberationist enthusiasm has been raised 
to fever-point. Churchmanship had been found to be 
everywhere except en evidence. And as a result the 
votes of perchance a dozen Dissenting tradesmen in 
each constituency have been won by the Tory candidate, 
while all sincere Church-people have been disgusted into 
an apathy that could offer no resistance to the Radical 
onslaught. Welsh Conservative leaders now recognise 
their mistake, and at the next election in Wales there 
can be no doubt but that Church feeling will show 
itself as it has never done before, and with such effect 
that if only England does her part proportionately well 
Welsh Liberationism will receive a crushing blow. 
The present moment in Wales, it is pleasant to add, 
is eminently auspicious. For various reasons several 
Gladstonian seats have become ‘shaky, while the 
Montgomeryshire election has made it clear that the 
enthusiasm of a genuine Church defence movement 
is the way to win. Moreover, to Church defenders in 
rural Wales the production of Mr. Asquith’s Bill and 
the language of its supporters have come as a crowning 
mercy. Essentially the Welsh farmer is a Tory. On 
his ears the speeches of the earlier Liberationists fell 
unheeded, for which fact the Tithe Leaguers them- 
selves stand unimpeachable witnesses. Disestablish- 
ment only became a popular cry in rural Wales when 
agricultural depression, Nonconformist casuistry, and 
demagogic oratory had suggested to the hard-pressed 
farmer the abolition of tithes. The fact that under 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill, if passed, the tithe will continue to 
be exacted, while not a penny is given from the 
patrimony of the plundered Church to relieve the land 
duties, will go far to drive the Welsh farmer 
back to his own political fold. 

The cruel taunt that the Church in Wales is asso- 
ciated with painful memories is fast recoiling on the 
authors of the fabrication. The more Welsh history 
is studied the clearer it becomes that from the third to 
the eighteenth century the Church represented the reli- 
gious faith of the land. Even the intrusion of alien 
and unworthy prelates into Welsh sees on the part of 
the Whig rulers of the State in the eighteenth century 
could not weaken, although it could and did disor- 
ganise, the genuine zeal for religion and education 
which in that dark age was found only in the Welsh 
parsonages, whence came the preachers of the Evangeli- 
cal revival, of which Welsh Nonconformity falsely 
claims the heritage. In our own time it is an alien 
Nonconformity that is always and everywhere political, 
save when and where it is financial, that seeks to rob the 
Welsh people of their religious heritage. The truth is 
that the Church in Wales is the only representative of 
the orthodox faith for which the founders of Methodism 
themselves lived and laboured. The taunt of interested 
motives so freely urged against the defenders of a sacred 
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trust is the best proof that religion is the last principle 
which the Liberationist who prefers stuffed birds to 
prayer, or sermon, or sacrament, understands, and for 
this reason alone there lies an imperative duty on all 
Churchmen to answer with a fierce resistance the 
attempt of the temporary rulers of the State to create 
more painful memories for Welshmen of the future by 
a new outrage on the religious life of Wales. 


THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER 


OWARDS the end of the seventies the pet name 
‘Deaser’ was invented by irreverent under- 
graduates of University College Oxford to designate an 
energetic lady who was beginning to knock at the door 
of the gilded chamber with all the pertinacity of the 
importunate widow, albeit the law denied to her the 
dignity of widowhood. The ‘ Deaser’ is more mature 
now, but she keeps on knocking just the same, 
and with the same result, to wit that she has been 
condemned once more to make her choice whether 
she will be a lone woman or, in the eye of the 
law, a scandalous female. ‘The result was due in part 
to the united vote of the spiritual peers whom Lord 
Dunraven in a happy moment described as ‘the right 
reverend bench’; but it is only fair to say that the 
Bishops found strong supporters among the temporal 
Peers, and were able to command the aid of men of 
such weight and wisdom as Lord Selborne and the Duke 
of Norfolk. In these circumstances it is clear that 
those who deplore the consequences of the debate and 
the division go beyond the limits of justice when they 
inveigh against the Bishops as though the entire 
responsibility were upon their shoulders; indeed, the 
occasion is one calling for temperate reflection rather 
than for intemperate abuse. And the thought which 
arises is, on the whole, comforting since, apart from the 
varying views of men and women concerning the actual 
point at issue, it is reasonably clear that every vote 
recorded in the House of Lords on Lord Dunraven’s 
unlucky Friday represented the deliberate conviction of 
a man who had reflected upon the matter in question. 
The consoling thing about the decision is its freedom 
from party spirit. Look for the moment at the 
majority. There you shall see the most influential of 
the Roman Catholic laymen in England joining forces 
with the spiritual head of a Church which, to their 
minds, can be nothing better than schismatic. Look to 
the minority and you shall find the heir to the Throne 
of England allied to men of opinions so diametrically 
opposed as those of Lord Dunraven, a sympathetic 
Conservative of the later type, and Lord Carrington, 
whose Radicalism is of that rampant kind which none 
but a Radical peer can profess. Deplore the result or 
welcome it as you will; at the worst you cannot deny 
that it is an honest result, nor can you fail to under- 
stand that the attitude of the Bishops was, in its way, 
logical. The promoters of the Bill said, in effect, 
‘ This thing is done in other countries under the sanction 
of the law ; it is done in our country in spite of the 
law; therefore it were well to sanction it. The 
opponents of the Bill had in their minds, although 
they hardly succeeded in giving adequate expression to 
it, the feeling, ‘This union is sinful, is an offence 
against the moral law, and will remain none the less 
sinful even if it is sanctioned, although it cannot be 
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sanctified, by the Civil Law.’ So the trial of strength 
came, and the opponents had the better of the pro- 
moters ; but after ali, the number of the spiritual peers 
Is not so great but that any strong majority of the 
temporal peers could swamp them utterly. And here 
we have to call attention to another characteristic of 
the Upper House which is to our minds full of comfort 
and encouragement. Peers who intend to cast their 
votes make a practice of attending in their places to 
listen to argument, and those who take no special in- 
terest in the question at issue make a practice of 
staying away altogether, which is more reasonable than 
to idle in the smoking-room and then vote. 

For these reasons every decision of the House of 
Lords must be received with a respect which is not 
due upon any logical principle to the judgment of the 
House of Commons; but this attitude of respect, 
while it has its proper influence upon the tone of 
adverse criticism, does not silence that criticism alto- 
ther. Let us inquire, therefore, how the matter stands. 
Physiology, which has a good deal to say against some 
unions not prohibited in the tables of affinity, has 
nothing to urge against the deceased wife’s sister as a 
mate for the widower of the deceased wife. ‘Theology 
would appear to have so much to say that the result is 
nothing or next to nothing. But, says the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to permit these unions and to give 
them the sanction of law without the sanctification 
of religion would be to imperil ‘the integrity of 
the family.” We confess that a desire to ascer- 
tain the exact meaning of the Archbishop's words 
leaves us in some perplexity, and we prefer to 
think that His Grace’s real feeling is that these 
unions are of a sinful character, and that no Act of 
Parliament can alter their quality. Assuming that 
to be the episcopal view and giving to it all the 
weight which belongs to an expression of deliberate 
opinion by religious experts, it still does not follow 
that, in a practical world, where things must be dealt 
with as they are, such an Act of Parliament ought not 
to be passed. Law—aye, and recent law too—sanctions 
many sins and must continue to do so. In fact the civil 
law can never approach the perfection of the divine 
law or the moral law, and in this case the state of 
things is such that the civil law could remedy a flagrant 
injustice without encouraging a sin, if sin it be. We 
do not for a moment believe that a measure framed 
upon the principles enunciated by Lord Dunraven, that 
is to say, a measure allowing the civil contract only, 
would increase the number of unions between widowers 
and the sisters of their dead wives. The fact is, however, 
that the unions do take place very commonly, and that 
the enactment of the measure would mean little more 
than that the man could not discard the woman when 
he grew tired of her or when her functions as an unpaid 
nurse were over, and that the innocent children, who 
had not been consulted upon the question whether they 
should be born, would be freed from the civil disabili- 
ties of bastardy. In these circumstances it seems to us 
that to prohibit the civil contract is to perpetuate 
injustice, and that the opposition to it is but a piece of 
that thoroughly British and sublimely stupid practice of 
refusing to recognise plain facts and of legislating upon 
all moral questions as if things were as they ought to 
be in Utopia and not as they are in Piccadilly Circus 
or the East End, 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER AND MR. RHODES 


RESIDENT KRUGER’S heated denial of the 
telegrams relating to ‘commandeering, which 
the London papers have published, would not amount 
to very much, even if there were any reason for 
accepting his word; which there is not. It fails 
to palliate the fact that all aliens resident for 
two years in the ‘Transvaal are liable to military 
service, and that under that law certain Englishmen 
have been impressed to fight against the Chief 
Malabock. No doubt the figures were largely in excess 
of the truth, and the five thousand persons alleged to 
have been forcibly enlisted must be reduced to two 
thousand, of whom but two hundred are ‘ Uitlanders.’ 
But even so, the Transvaal Government has become 
responsible for a state of affairs which can with diffi- 
culty be paralleled elsewhere. We have to go to 
Russia for an instance of a society deprived of political 
privileges and yet compelled to submit to conscription, 
Yet the subjects of the Czar suffer from an oppression 
which draws no invidious distinctions; whereas our 
countrymen in the South African Republic have to 
obey an unprogressive minority while they themselves 
hold most of the wealth and have undertaken every 
enterprise. And this condition of things endures in a 
State which still owns an allegiance—of the most un- 
substantial nature, it is true—to the Crown of England. 
Any premature settlement of the ‘Transvaal difficulty 
would be highly deplorable, since the Dutch element 
must ultimately be swamped by the immigrant British. 
At the same time President Kriiger will have only him- 
self to thank if he precipitates a crisis by some imme- 
diate act of authority like this ‘commandeering. We 
are glad to see that the Acting High Commissioner, 
Sir William Cameron, has protested against a despotism 
so intolerable and the statement communicated to the 
press by Sir Edward Grey proves that the Foreign 
Office will have its eye upon ‘ Uncle Paul.’ 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s speech, delivered in the Cape 
Assembly on Monday, anticipates a far more momentous 
change than the disappearance of the Boer oligarchy. 
Not for the first time he has come to loggerheads with 
the British Government and, on this occasion, Customs 
are the cause, ‘This somewhat gratuitous admission he 
made when called over the coals by Mr. Dewaal, on 
behalf of the Opposition, for not securing the admission 
of Cape produce duty free to the Chartered Company’s 
territories. His answer, as reported, comes to this: 
that the mother country, by declining to enter into an 
arrangement involving differential imposts on foreign 
goods, has rendered a uniform tariff for South Africa 
impossible. The greater, of course, includes the less; 
still, the exact connection between the two statements 
is not particularly obvious. Be that as it may, the 
Cape Premier considers that he offered the Imperial 
Government excellent terms and he has taken their 
rejection for the text of a homily on the tendency of 
English politicians to potter over trivialities, while the 
true interests of the nation suffer from neglect. Nor 
will he desist from pressing the inclusion of the clause 
in the Company’s charter until the obduracy of 
Whitehall surrenders at discretion. 

The reply to these decidedly startling pronounce- 
ments is that the whole system of the greatest com- 
mercial Power in the world cannot be altered off-hand 
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to suit the convenience of a single dependency however 
radiant its prospects may be. We grant all Mr. 
Rhodes’s premises, that we must find an outlet for our 
manufactures, that the prohibitive tariffs of our 
mercantile rivals are deliberately designed to injure 
British trade, and much besides. All the same, the 
conclusion does not therefore obtain that we are bound 
to enter upon a war of retaliation at the bidding of 
South Africa. If the other colonies would join us in 
the offensive and defensive alliance it would be another 
matter altogether. But Mr. Rhodes must be aware 
that many of them are hardly less hostile to British 
products than the United States or France. Besides, 
he seems to regard English commerce, as do 
many colonial statesmen, from the standpoint of 
experts only, which, to put it mildly, is a distinctly 
onesided view. Clearly, any arrangement calculated 


to enhance the price of raw materials, and still worse of 


food-stuffs, would be bitterly resented by the British 
artisan, and he would most certainly hurl from power 
any Ministry proposing the innovation. Altogether, 


Mr. Rhodes’s speech must be regarded as a mere obiter 


dictum, and as quite unsuited, besides, to the moment 
of its utterance. Possibly he is finding the Session 


dull, and wishes he could change places with Mr. 
Hofmeyr at the Ottawa Conference. His remarks 


would certainly have been addressed more appropriately 


to an assembly representative, however inadequately, of 
the Empire at large, than to a local Parliament on a 
purely local topic. If Free Trade is to be abandoned, it 


must be for more substantial inducements than Mr. 


Rhodes can put forth, and the Cape Premier’s word 
alone is not sufficient security. If Australian and 
Canadian Prime Minister spoke in one sense, then, and 


not before, we might consider. 


THE CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA 


HE PRIME MINISTER is wise in sending 
out Lord Jersey ‘to hear and report’ upon 

what passes at the intercolonial gathering which opens 
its sitting next Tuesday at Ottawa. No hard and fast 
programme has been prepared for deliberation but, 
when inviting the mother country to send over a repre- 
sentative, the Canadian Government courteously in- 
dicated that the most important debates would be 
upon the projected Pacific cable, the suggested Im- 


perial steam service in connection with the Canadian 
Pacific railway, the supposed restraint on intercolonial 
trade which the retention of certain articles in the 
Belgian and German treaties involve, and the amending 
of the law with respect to Customs Duties in the 


Australian Colonies and New Zealand passed by the 
Imperial Parliament in 1873. All these questions it 


will be seen are essentially intercolonial, but at the 
same time none can be disposed of finally without 
the intervention of Downing Street, since in the one 
case negotiations with Foreign Powers are necessary, and 
in the others the resources of the Treasury will have to 
be called into requisition. 

With regard to the cable, it would be idle to deny 
that as the trade between Canada, Australia, and the 
Pacific Islands increases the line must be of signal 
service to the countries concerned. But it will require 
some explanation on the part of the colonial delegates 
at Ottawa to make clear to Lord Jersey the correspond- 
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ing commercial benefit which the additional communi- 
cation will confer upon the mother country. We are 
aware that the colonial commissioners who lately 
visited London assumed that the proposed connection 
would be of strategical value to the Empire, but it is 
difficult to arrive at the conclusion from the facts of 
the case. At the Colonial Conference held in London 
in 1887, one of the main conditions urged by the 
delegates was that the line should be a Govern- 
ment one, and pass through British territory only. 
Indeed, so strong was the Conference on the latter 
point that the condition was embodied in the resolu- 
tion afterwards agreed to. ‘To judge, however, from the 
speech made at the Postal Conference at Brisbane last 
year, the Colonies appear to have changed their opinion, 
and to have come to the conclusion that it does not 
really matter whether the cable passes through British 
possessions or foreign territory, or whether it be a 
Government line or a company venture. They hold 
that the convention signed at Paris in 1854 is sufficient 
in any event to secure the safety of the cable in time of 
war. Sureiy on this point the statesmen of the Anti- 
podes are a little too sanguine, since Article 15 of the 
Convention expressly states that the agreement in 
question ‘ does not in any way restrict the freedom of 
action of belligerents.’ The other day at Wellington 
the Colonies again debated the matter, and decided to 
recommend their several Governments to enter into an 
agreement with the other countries interested, for a term 
of years, to guarantee a subsidy to any company, on a 
certain condition as to charges, that would lay the 
cable. Accordingly the Colonial Governments would 
seem, by the expression of opinion at Brisbane and 
Wellington, to have altogether departed from the 
spirit of the resolution passed in London in 1837. 
Before, therefore, they can expect the Imperial autho- 
rities to provide a third of the subsidy, they must ex- 
plain the meaning of this change of front. With 
regard to the proposed steam service there can be no 
doubt that it might be of great advantage in the event 
of a European war for the transportation of troops 
to the Australian colonies. But whether the 
Admiralty will consider it necessary to subsidise a 
number of new passenger ships—which on the one side 
must pass inconveniently near the ice region, and on the 
other would be protected by the Australian squadron 
in addition to the warships on the Australian station— 
is a matter on which we have had no expression of 
opinion. Besides, it should be borne in mind that the 
Cunarders and White Star ships on the Atlantic side 
of Canada and the vessels on the Japan line on the 
Pacific side are already armed as cruisers, and the 
companies are in receipt of Admiralty allowances. 
And to extend the principle further may 
involve an expenditure which the department is unable 
to incur. Of course money expended on one part of 
the Empire may from the Imperial point of view be 
quite as good an investment as money spent on another. 
It must not be forgotten that the whole consists of the 
parts, and that in helping the parts we may in fact be 
benefiting the whole. But if the mother country is 
not to gain strategically but only to incur new and 
unknown responsibilities, then both the cable and the 
steam service questions become merely matters of com- 
mercial speculation, in which it cannot be very difficult 
to estimate the proportion the parties benefited either 
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directly or indirectly should pay. Nor must the fact be 
lost sight of that the colonies, except so far as the ships 
on the Australian squadron are concerned, do not con- 
tribute towards the support of the Navy. 

The remaining points for discussion are purely trade 
questions. It certainly does seem a strange mistake 
for British diplomatists to have entered into commer- 
cial treaties with Belgium and the Zollverein, which 
seem to prevent some Colonies making what fiscal 
arrangements they may please with each other, so long 
as they do not interfere with the obligations of the 
mother country. And it is a matter of congratula- 
tion that the law officers of the Crown consider that 
the Zollverein treaty, at any rate, does not hamper the 
Colonies in the manner they suppose. Still the diffi- 
culties ought to be cleared away once and for all. There 
should not be the least shadow of doubt about the matter. 
It seems, too, a singular hardship that while Canada and 
the Cape are not restrained by Imperial legislation from 
arranging their own Customs Duties with each other, 
the Act of 1873 above alluded to should prevent the 
Australian Colonies and New Zealand exercising like 
privileges. If the result of the gathering at Ottawa is 
to do away with these very inconvenient commercial 
restrictions the Colonial delegates will have done good 
and useful work; while, supposing a_ satisfactory 
arrangement can be arrived at in the matter of the 
Pacific Cable and the new steam service to Australia 
vid the Canadian Pacific Railway, then indeed the 
members of the first Intercolonial Conference will 
have good reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
manner in which their task has been performed. 


TOURISTS OF HIGH DEGREE 


\ HILE there is no novelty in tourist arrange- 

ments and rumours of tourist arrangements at 
this season, the high degree of the tourists concerned 
cannot fail to arrest attention and provoke speculation. 
It is easy to make too much of the Cesarevitch’s desti- 
nation, as it was of his betrothal ; and no less illogical 
to forecast a British than it was to predict a German 
alliance inconsequence. But the travels of the Servian 
and Bulgarian Sovereigns cannot be dissociated 
from their political significance. They are the best 
evidence obtainable that the recent laudable revo- 
lutions from above are not to be followed by the 
threatened revolutions from below; that the indis- 
pensable Minister in Bulgaria was readily dispensable 
by the Bulgars, and that really reactionary government 
is tolerable somewhere even at the end of this reaction- 
hating century. If any holiday was ever fairly earned, 
it was assuredly the triumphal progress of Prince and 
Princess Ferdinand through the districts of Eastern 
Rumelia commonly described as hotbeds of loyalty to 
the disgraced dictator. ‘lo their Royal Highnesses the 
rose-laden air of the valley of Kazanlik must have been 
rendered infinitely more fragrant and the mountain 
climb of Kalofer infinitely more exhilarating by the 
joyous welcome of populations liberated from a yoke 
which themselves had elected. Without going the 
length of endorsing the whole prodigious indictment 
of the Bulgarian students at Liege we need have no 
hesitation in congratulating Bulgaria that a grinding 
tyranny is now oyerpast and their Royal Highnesses 
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upon the courage and high statesmanship requisite for 
its happy despatch. 

The King of Servia’s departure to-day for Constanti- 
nople is no less significant of restored equilibrium 
at home end wise aspirations abroad. His cordial 
reception at Yildiz can betoken nothing less than the 
intention of Servian statesmanship to co-operate for the 
future with the benign diplomacy of the Porte. ‘This, 
with the Bulgarians in their present temperament, 
should mean the reconciliation of Servia with her natural 
ally as well as with her old over-lord, and it is to be 
desired that circumstances may admit of a return journey 
by way of Sofia, and the interchange there of amenities 
which have been too long delayed. The aboriginal 
kinship and family likeness of creed upon which Russia 
bases her claims to an avuncular, step-motherly or 
other irritating type of authority are likely to weigh 
little with far-seeing Balkan statesmen against the 
traditional community of interests and the habit of 
loyalty which Turkey can recall. Balkan confedera- 
tions to the detriment of Turkey have frequently been 
propounded, notably the luckless scheme which M. 
Tricoupis gravely touted about the Peninsula bagman- 
wise, and which M. Stambulov instantly betrayed to 
the Porte from sheer force of habit. A partial 
Balkan confederation between Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania was the falling Stambulov’s swan-chant. 
Now is the opportunity for a real Balkan confederation, 
uniting Roumania, Bulgaria and Servia under the 
hegemony of the Sultan, to check the aggression of 
Russia and silence the empty clamourings of Greece. 
Now is the opportunity for the young Alexander, who 
has so recently won his spurs against the foes of his own 
household, to earn yet more permanent laurels as the 
first to solve the hitherto insoluble Eastern question. 

With regard to the Khedive’s travels the secret has 
been so unusually well kept that even those generally 
best informed are as much at sea as the correspondents 
of the daily papers. If he visit neither London nor 
Paris cause for satisfaction will yet remain in the 
avoidance of those aggressive demonstrations with which 
our neighbours are often prone to feed the embers of 
international differences. If our well-intentioned efforts 
on behalf of the young man and his country have not 
yet earned gratitude from his inexperience, it is at least 
a relief to find that he chooses to seek counsel from his 
Suzerain rather than the French instigators of his 
youthful vagaries. The Sultan is notoriously zealous 
for tranquillity all over the East and, whatever griev- 
ance he may have against us in the matter of the 
equatorial provinces, he will certainly do all in his 
power to discourage headstrong tilts against the wind- 
mills of British occupation. So far the Khedive has 
shown himself almost servile in his deference to the 
Suzerain, and he could scarcely have been more sub- 
missive in consulting the Sultan about his movements 
if he had been actually his son instead of merely his 
son-in-law in posse. No doubt the various tergiversa- 
tions which have been duly chronicled in the press are 
largely attributable to tae period of courtship in- 
augurated the other day by the advance visit of the 
Khedive’s mother to Constantinople. Whether so high 
an alliance will be conceded is open to grave doubt, but 
that it should have been even momentarily entertained 
on both hands is of good augury for the young man’s 
sensible behaviour in future under wise influence. 
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THE GULF BETWIXT JEW AND GENTILE 


ECENT years have seen the revival on the 
Continent of the time-honoured practice of Jew- 
baiting, for the anti-Semitic movement led by Stickel 
and Bockel in Germany, and in France by E. Drumont, is 
of course but the latter-day phase of afeud as old asourera. 
Between Jew and Gentile, whenever and wherever they 
have met, there has been bad blood. The fact is notorious; 
but none of the writers on Judaism, not excepting 
Renan, have traced systematically the history or 
inquired into the causes of this profound mutual 
animosity. In an able work, L’Anti-Sémitismé: Son 
Histoire et Ses Causes, that has recently appeared in Paris, 
the task has been undertaken at length. The result is 
a book of great interest and value on which the author, 
M. Bernard Lazare, is to be congratulated warmly. 
At M. Lazare’s condensed but adequate history of the 
relations between the chosen people and the Western 
nations we shall only glance. Until the triumph of 
Christianity with the advent of Constantine to power 
the quarrel between the adherents of the two creeds 
was mainly theological. Believing that the fate of 
their religion was bound up with the conversion en 
masse of the Jews the Christians were bent on pro- 
selytirm. A prolific output of apologetic and polemical 
literature marked a controversy in which the stiff-necked 
race was not always worsted and rarely allowed itself 
beaten. This obstinacy was met by persecution as soon 
as political authority ranged itself on the side of the 
men whom Judaism persisted in regarding as heretics. 
Henceforth the Jew was less a possible Christian than 
a hated and impious deicide. Every man’s hand was 
against him, and for him the earth was indeed a Vale 
of Tears, the Emek-Habbaka as the mournful title runs 
of one of the earliest Hebrew martyrologies. With the 
downfall of Paganism, the irreconcilable sect was alone 
in its resistance to the all-powerful Church. A bug- 
bear to the cleric, the Jew was perforce an outlaw in 
the eyes of the State, for Christianity was in the 
Middle Ages the cornerstone of the social fabric. But 
the lapse of time had saddled the Jews with a further 
reproach. ‘Tainted as they were already with religious 
leprosy, their :oundness as citizens was now impeached. 
The populace loathed them for their greed of gold—we 
shall return to this subject—and the temporal autho- 
rities looked with suspicion on that ‘ contempt for the 
established law of the land, which Juvenal had noted 
to be a characteristic of the nation. But ‘the pass is 
narrowest the moment before it emerges on the plain,’ 
says a Persian proverb, and the darkest epoch in Jewish 
history, was followed by the period of comparative 
tranquillity ushered in by the Renaissance. From this 
date the position of the Jew has improved steadily, and 
the French Revolution was the prelude to his present 
complete emancipation in Western Europe. 

This state of things, in the opinion of the Anti-semite, 
is at the root of all the evils by which modern society 
is afflicted. ‘The grievances he cherishes against the 
Jew are ethnological, national, religious, social, intellec- 
tual and moral. The Semite belongs in his view to a 
race inferior and alien to the Aryan, a contention— 
ethnologically indefensible as M. Lazare essays to show— 
that masks a graver, because better founded, prejudice. 
The Hebrew has clung to his nationality with the same 
tenacity that he has to his creed, the fact being that 
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with him creed and nationality are one and indivisible. 
The Jew has always been a stranger in a strange land. 
The community thrust him out, and kept him confined 
in the ghetto, but isolation was also his own deliberate 
choice. ‘The Rabbis at first completing, and at last 
supplanting, the Torah by the Talmud, raised an im- 
penetrable barrier of ritual between him and his fellow- 
men. His leaders proclaimed that he was not as other 
men, and his persecutors only enforced their teaching. 
The Jew is the eternal foreigner, and as such he is in 
antagonism with the nationalist tendencies of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. A dual influence was 
again at work in wedding the Jew to the traffic in gold. 
Usury was forbidden the Christian, but without its exer- 
cise the prosperity of commerce was out of the question, 
If the Jew was by nature a banker, it is equally true 
that banking was thrust upon him. He had special 
apitudes for a post that was vacant ; it was inevitable 
that he should fill it, the more so as at the time 
he was legally debarred from devoting himself to any 
other profession. From the first he was aided and 
abetted by the Christian capitalist, but the odium of 
a trade that was in ill repute fell on the Hebrew 
alone. The present century has seen the triumph of 
industrial over landed capital. The financiers who 
won the battle were Gentile as well as Jew but the 
defeated interest—the attitude of the agrarian party 
in Germany may be cited in illustration—is inclined 
to tax the Semite with its ruin. Oa the other hand, 
the victors have fallen out over the spoil. The Jew, 
formerly the ally, is now the competitor of the 
Gentile capitalist, and the anger of the moneyed classes 
of Christendom is heightened by envy. 

Only the briefest allusion is possible to the causes of 
the present religious and political animus against 
Judaism, extremely interesting as is M. Lazare’s account 
of them. The Catholics have not forgotten that it was 
Jewish exegetes—men such as Nicolas de Lyra, of whom 
it was said, Si Lyra non lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset 
—who paved the way for the Reformation. he Pro- 
testants are inclined to hold the Jews responsible for 
the spread of infidelity. A section of the Anti-semites, 
alarmed at the progress of democracy, point to the 
spirit of social unrest, to the uncompromising indi- 
vidualism which, within certain limitations, have un- 
doubtedly characterised the Jew throughout the ages, 
as proofs that the Hebrew is the arch-revolutionary 
and they upbraid him with the destruction of the old 
régime. ‘These various charges, in the exaggerated 
form in which they are commonly made, are absurd ; 
but they rest on a basis of truth. When the Jews are 
put forward as the prime cause, they have often been 
auxiliaries. The Renaissance would have dawned 
though Pica de la Mirandola had never imbibed the 
wisdom of the serpent from the Jew Alimani, and it is 
futile to attribute the French Revolution to the Semites 
of the Secret Societies. On the other hand, the influence 
of Hebrew scepticism must not be ignored, and the 
desire of the Hebrew race to free itself of its fetters 
has certainly counted for something in the successive 
upheavals of society. M. Lazare will be generally 
credited with impartiality. The verdict on the conclu- 
sions he draws from his inquiry will be less unanimous 
for he predicts the ultimate disappearance of Anti- 
semitism, but from causes which the majority of his 
readers will devoutly hope will never come into force. 
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THE NITRATE INDUSTRY 


— some time past we have heard vaguely of the 
revolution in the nitrate industry that was going to 
be brought about by the great richness of the Lagunas 
fields. Recently, the shares of the Lagunas Syndicate 
Limited have been advancing by leaps and bounds, until 
the £100 fully paid shares are quoted at 520, and the £50 
shares, with only £16 paid, at 230. The cause of the rise 
is now apparent, since the Syndicate propose to sell about 
one-third of its property to the Lagunas Nitrate Company 
for the enormous sum of £850,000, We say enormous, 
because the total paid-up share capital of the Syndicate 
amounts to £162,800, with a debenture debt of £100,000; 
which makes it obvious that the entire outlay of the 
Syndicate cannot have exceeded £262,800 for the pur- 
chase and development of the whole property. When, 
therefore, it offers one-third roughly of what it possesses 
for £850,000, it is clear that it does not intend to err on 
the side of selling too cheaply. The directors of the new 
Company and of the Syndicate, it may be observed, 
are the same, and comprise, among others, Colonel 
J.T. North, Messrs. Robert Harvey, Maurice Jewell, and 
R. R. Lockett, men of recognised ability in the nitrate 
trade. They are thus in the happy position of being 
simultaneously both vendors and purchasers, and we can 
only hope that in their second capacity as purchasers, in 
which they are trustees for the shareholders in the new 
company, their natural zeal for the welfare of the new 
body of shareholders has not led them to ask too low a 
price from themselves as vendors. There is a brutal frank- 
ness about the prospectus of the Lagunas Nitrate Company 
which is characteristic of the chairman, and is rather 
refreshing. The directors, although vendors, make no 
reservation as to joining the Board after allotment. They 
have decided to float the new company, and neither the 
Companies’ Acts nor Mr, Stewart’s department have any 
terrors for them. They intend to form the Board and 
go to allotment, and not only that, but several of them 
have already made binding agreements by which they 
will make money out of the company as port agents at 
Iquique and mercantile agents in England. 

Inasmuch as these matters are set forth in the pros- 
pectus, subscribers for shares will not be able to complain 
hereafter that they were kept in the dark. As far as 
the public are concerned, City gossip alleges that even if 
they apply they will get no shares allotted to them. The 
quotation of the new issue is now 14 premium, and it is 
said that it will be further manipulated to a still higher 
figure. Bond fide applicants will receive letters of regret, 
and then by the aid of the artificial premium the shares will 
be unloaded later on, This is current talk, inspired, it 
may be, by those who have a grudge against nitrate com- 
panies, and of course it does not affect the value of the 
undertaking, which is all that concerns us. With refer- 
ence to the merits we have these facts. Before the war 
between Chili and Peru the Peruvian Government 
purchased the Lagunas grounds, consisting of 548 estacas, 
for £16,500. The property drifted back into private 
hands, and was bought in 1889 by the Syndicate for 
£110,000, Since then a certain amount of development 
has taken place, the richness of the Caliche has been 
proved, the property has been brought into railway com- 
munication with Iquique, and an oficina has been erected 
capable of manufacturing 300,000 quintals of nitrate of 
soda per month, For the sum of £850,000 the new com- 
pany acquires 200 estacas (about 2) square miles) of the 
grounds and the oficina, Quite recently at the Chilian 
Government's sales of new ground, the Valparaiso property 
of 160 estacas in extent was bought for £231,000, which 
was considered a very high price. The Rosario Nitrate 
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Company’s property which is also in the province of 
Tarapacd where the Lagunas fields are situate, has an 
area of four square miles, and the capital is £1,075,000. 
Again, the Anglo-Chilian Company, in the province of 
Autofagasta, is capitalised at £900,000 which represents 
18} square miles of nitrate grounds and a railway 54} 
milesin length. Investors may therefore judge for them- 
selves whether the Lagunas Nitrate Company is paying an 
excessive price for its 200 estacas and oficina. 

Because the vendor syndicate is making a large profit, 
it does not follow that the new company is making a bad 
bargain, and the directors are bold enough to say in the 
prospectus that ‘they have reason to believe that the 
dividends which the company will pay will be very large.’ 
Since the purchase price is undoubtedly big for the size of 
the property, the only conclusion to bear out the views of 
the directors is that the grounds are wonderfully rich. If 
we assume then that the oficina will be able to be worked 
to its full capacity of 300,000 quintals a month, we get an 
annual output for the company of 3,600,000 quintals. 
Now the total production of nitrate of soda in Chili in 
1893 was about 24,000,000 quintals, or 1,080,000 tons, 
Thus this new company will at once add more than one. 
seventh to the existing output, and it becomes a grave 
question whether corsumption will keep pace with so 
large an increase in production. The demand for nitrate 
as a top-dressing has undoubtedly grown, and if, as is 
alleged, nitrate manures will soon be required in the 
United States, the demand may extend greatly. But it is 
well to remember that the exports from the West Coast of 
South America in 1890 were 1,050,000 tons, so that com- 
pared with 1890 there was little change last year, while in 
1892 and the preceding year it was found necessary to 
restrict the output to about 850,000 tons. Again, the 
new grounds that are being sold have to be reckoned 
with, and it looks as if production might be so augmented 
as to render the maintenance of present prices impossible. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD QUESTION 


i FE question at issue between the parties which divide 
the London School Board is after all one of ex- 
pediency only. Such at least is the sense of the meeting 
summoned on Monday by a Committee of Evangelical 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, to consider what action 
is advisable in view of the approaching School Board 
Election. Throughout the proceedings nothing was more 
conspicuous than the tendency to minimise the importance 
of the interests at stake, and by the simple device of 
abandoning all principle the speakers had no difficulty in 
showing that no principle—of theirs, at any rate—is 
involved. The case, as this notable body of men wishes to 
present it to the ratepayers, is that the issue is not 
one as between those who support and those who object 
to the circular, nor between religious and secular educa- 
tion, but whether it is wise or unwise to disturb the 
compromise of 1871. This compromise appears to them 
to be the best thing that can be done for religious educa- 
tion, so long as no attempt is made to interpret it, and they 
cannot understand why the young and hot-headed enthu- 
siasts who are distracting the Board cannot leave it alone. 
Not that there was anything, as the Chairman admitted, 
in the addition of the word Christian to the rules of the 
Board, or in the circular itself, to which any person present 
at the meeting could have any objection, but that any 
attempt to arrive at the meaning of the compromise was 
sure to lead to religious dissensions of which the Arch- 
deacon of London could not foresee the end. The very 
essence of a compromise to the mind of this assembly 
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consists in its capacity for manifold interpretation accord- 
ing to taste. 

What the elector has to decide is in reality of course 
something quite different. It is whether what was under- 
stood in 1871 to be a compromise between Christians, to 
be interpreted in terms intelligible to Christians, shall 
now be treated in such a way as to satisfy the scruples of 
Unitarians and Secularists. But to give full weight to the 
argument from expediency it was necessary to divert the 
elector’s attention from this point in order to secure his 
adhesion to a policy based upon fear. With every desire 
to do justice to the motives which actuate Mr. Price 
Hughes, it may be doubted whether he is really in such a 
terrible fright as he pretends to be. The picture of the 
three millions of irritable people who never go to any 
place of worship, ready at any moment to abolish religious 
education altogether, is a little over-coloured and suggests 
visions of a time when Christianity will be driven to seek 
refuge again in crypt or catacomb. There may be other 
considerations which would make him anxious to burke 
discussion, and to sweep on one side as ‘ wretched religious 
dissensions’ some of the most important problems that are 
exercising men’s minds. However this may be, he will - 
find that once alive to the importance of the issues 
the electors will not be so easily scared by the Secularist 
bogey. Expediency is a good horse, but it is difficult to 
persuade men that principles are things to be pocketed, 
thrown away or hustled out of sight at the first breath of 
opposition. Few battles are won by running away, and 
there is a natural tendency to distrust a leader who 
counsels flight. 

Very different is the tone of the letter issued by the 
executive committee of the Women’s Christian Education 
League. These ladies are no admirers of the elastic com- 
promise of 1871. They do not believe with Archdeacon 
Farrar that it gives the best form of religious education 
which can possibly be secured on any national system, nor 
with Archdeacon Sinclair that it ought to be satisfactory 
to every true believing Christian, nor with Mr. Price 
Hughes that what it gives is for all practical purposes 
enough. On the contrary, they hold ‘that the sort of 
undenominational religious teaching which shall be equally 
suitable to Christians and non-Christians will satisfy nobody 
and will in the end result in discrediting religious teach- 
ing altogether. The issue, as it presents itself to 
them, is between definite religious teaching and 
secularism pure and simple, and the logical conclusion 
is an appeal for funds to fight the elections and secure the 
return of candidates pledged to support religious educa- 
tion. This is the language of people who know what they 
want and mean to get it. And yet the difference between 
this point of view and that of the Committee of Evangeli- 
cals and Nonconformists is more apparent than real. For 
both parties have the fear of Parliament before their eyes, 
and Parliament is to be influenced, if at all, by the majority 
on the Board for the time being. But while Archdeacon 
Farrar hopes to escape by keeping the noise of discussion 
out of the ears of the ultimate Court of Appeal, the 
Women’s Christian Association would rather urge forward 
what it considers to be the just claims of a large and in- 
creasing body of people. To our mind there can be no 
question that the great desideratum is for the two con- 
flicting parties of Christians to be reconciled before 
November lest the enemies of religion triumph ; but if 
this be impossible then it is our plain duty to support 
the party which is determined, cost what it may, to seek 
the mght and ensueit. Pusillanimous fear is not the kind 
of motive which is to be honoured among Englishmen, and 
a policy of ‘Thorough’ must always command our res- 
pect. 
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THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


{ Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 
Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. } 

VI. OF MADAM DE MONTESPAN, OF THE COURT OF THE 

GRAND MONARCH, OF MONSIEUR DE LAUSUN’S HIGH SPIRIT 
AND THE PRINCESS OF MONACO’S WOUNDED HAND. 


ONE whose good fortune it was to become acquaint 
with Madam de Montespan (my ancestor, Charles 
Stuart Gaverigan wrote) could fail to be charmed by the 
grace of her manner, the suavity of her conversation and 
her unrivalled personal beauty. She did me the honour 
of making me welcome at her Court, and I have never been 
willing to listen to aught in her detraction. She sprang 
of one of the most ancient houses in the kingdom, and 
her alliance with Monsieur de Montespan was one 
of convenience on both sides. At the time of her 
first coming to Court, the heart of the King’s Grace 
was entirely given up to the service of Madam de 
la Vallitre, a lady but mediocre in beauty, but one who 
had a thousand other good qualities in compensation 
therefor. Although Madam de Montespan did not at 
the outset arouse His Highness’s devotion, her beauty 
could not fail to be the admiration of the whole Court, but 
more especially that of Monsieur de Lausun, the prime 
favourite of His Grace, and a man of no advantageous 
stature, nor any distinction of feature ; but one whocounter- 
balanced these shortcomings by a brilliancy of wit and an 
insinuation of manner, which won him the well-nigh 
universal homage of the fair sex. 

At this time Monsieur de Lausun’s affections were 
more particularly centred upon the Princess of Monaco, 
for whom also the King’s Grace cherished feelings 
near akin to tenderness, his devotion to Madam de la 
Valli¢re notwithstanding. Hearing of this, Monsieur de 
Lausun, who was of a jealous disposition, admonished the 
Princess to be very wary in her dealings with His High- 
ness and threatened her that, did she give him any 
occasion for distrust, he would take steps to ruin 
her reputation in the world. These menaces, far 
from pleasing the Princess of Monaco as_ evidence 
of devotion, led her to reflect how she might 
most easily shake off the tyranny which he sought to 
exercise upon her. So, after due reflection, she approached 
the King’s Grace and besought him, if so it might be, that 
he would be graciously pleased to despatch Monsieur de 
Lausun to the wars. His Grace having given the neces- 
sary instructions, Monsieur de Lausun stoutly maintained 
even in the presence of the King’s Grace that he would 
not go unless the supreme command were entrusted to 
him. His Majesty, having remarked with composure that 
Monsieur de Lausun, as a soldier, would not refuse to obey 
orders, the latter exclaimed with great heat that he per- 
ceived very well why it was purposed to send him there ; 
that such an action was that of a perfidious man and not 
of a great Prince, the which he had always deemed the 
King’s Grace to be ; but that now he was well content to 
know him in his true character, so that he might make no 
further mistake in the future. Although the King’s 
Grace was ever accustomed to play the master and 
although no man until then had dared to heap reproaches 
upon him, yet he gave no sign of displeasure, but listened 
quietly to Monsieur de Lausun unto the end of his speech. 
But presently, perceiving that this folly went ever 
augmenting, he coldly bade him not to forget that he 
spoke to his Master, in whose power it was to abase him 
in so short a time as he had previously raised him up. 
Monsieur de Lausun answered that he was so well acquaint 
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with that as the King himself, but that he knew also that 
it was to his own arm and to his own brain alone that he 
owed his fortune, for that he had never paid his court to 
any Minister of State, as al) the other grandees of the 
kingdom had done. And, continuing on the same tone 
he was about to add many other extravagant absurdities 
when the King’s Grace forestalled him saying that he gave 
him but twenty-four hours to make up his mind to departure 
and that, if Monsieur de Lausun obeyed him not, His 
Grace would know what he had to do. 

The King having left him after these words, Monsieur 
de Lausun was seized with an inconceivable despair, and, 
as he attributed everything which had come to pass to the 
intervention of Madam de Monaco, he hastened to her 
house and, finding that she was not there, broke a 
large mirror in her saloon, thinking perchance that this 
would be a form of vengeance upon her. The Princess of 
Monaco made complaint thereof to the King, who told 
her that Monsieur de Lausun must needs be distraught, 
and that she would be sufficiently avenged of him by his 
absence at the wars. The King added that himself had 
suffered surprising things of him, but that he forgave them 
all, considering what must be the despair engendered by 
losing the good graces of a lady who possessed so high 
merit as hers. After the space of twenty-four hours His 
Majesty inquired of Monsieur de Lausun whereto he was 
resolved, and the latter having replied that his resolution 
was to remain in Paris unless he were given the supreme 
command of the army, the King told him curtly that by 
persisting in this determination he would soon find cause 
to repent, having driven to extremities the King’s forbear- 
ance. Thereupon Monsieur de Lausun answered that the 
only harm it was in the King’s power to do him was to 
remove him from his post of General of the Dragoons, 
which the King had conferred upon him, and that, having 
foreseen this, he had come to the King with his resigna- 
tion in his pocket. Then, drawing this paper from his 
pocket, he cast it roughly upon the table near which the 
King’s Grace was seated. Whereupon His Majesty, per- 
ceiving that all occasion for amicable persuasion was at an 
end, consigned Monsieur de Lausun to the Bastille. The 
whole Court was astonished by this disgrace, none yet 
knowing what had come to pass, nor, still less, surmising 
to what lengths the brutality of the favourite had 
proceeded. 

Nevertheless, Monsieur de Lausun’s disgrace lasted not 
so long as many had foreseen and desired, for the King’s 
Grace soon wearied of the society of Madam de Monaco, 
and his fancy had no sooner passed than he forgave every- 
thing to Monsieur de Lausun, who returned to Court with 
more credit than ever. By the which many could not fail 
to be surprised, as it had not been anticipated of the King’s 
temper that he would ever forget the want of respect 
which had been shown him. If, however, the King’s 
Grace was in a forgiving mood, the same could not be 
said of Monsieur de Lausun, who returned to Court with 
a fixed determination to be avenged of the Princess of 
Monaco on the first opportunity. He found the occasion 
he sought within a few days of his return. The lady was 
seated with several of her friends upon the grass, and as 
her hand was stretched out beside her, he placed his heel 
upon it as if by mischance, and, lifting up his other leg, 
made a pirouette in order to press upon her hand the 
more. Then he turned towards her and smilingly made 
pretence to crave her pardon. The great pain in which 
the Princess of Monaco was placed was such that she 
could not repress a sharp cry, but she was even the more 
distressed by the mocking laughter, wherewith Monsieur 
de Lausun accompanied his excuses, than by the pain 
itself, and she heaped upon him a thousand insults of such 
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vehemence that those present could not fail to understand 
that there must be other reasons to animate her anger 
beside that of the injury to her hand. Monsieur de Lausun, 
however, whose interest it was to maintain his reputation 
for gallantry with the fair sex, made no reply to these 
insults, save to repeat his submission and his excuses ; 
whereupon, the other ladies present having set themselves 
to appease the difference between them, the Princess of 
Monaco was reduced to silence, lest she should give them 
to know too clearly that her chagrin was due to other 
causes, 


THE LAND INTEREST.—II 
COMMERCIAL ‘£ CRIBBING’ 


HE assessment of the Income Tax, to which Radical 
legislators are prone to point, is no criterion of the 
well-being of the State. Were it so, the wealth of a 
country would lie in the monstrous incomes of a few 
citizens whose property might be flourishing in China or 
Japan, while pocrhouses, asylums and hospitals were 
crowded by their afflicted and destitute fellow-countrymen. 
It is when money acquired by commerce has been invested 
in such a way as to be spread upon the country, in the 
maintenance of a healthy and vigorous peasantry, that the 
fortunes of commerce can be reckoned as being in the 
true sense the wealth of the State. The rate of wages 
is equally deceptive: for the highest wages earned by a 
population attracted to great centres must be balanced by 
the death-rate and the anemic condition of the survivors 
among the children. The ruling instinct of the merchant 
is acquisitive and usurious. The one profits; the many 
suffer. On the other hand, the nature of the agriculturist 
is patriarchal. Neither can there be sympathy between 
commerce and agriculture till the interests of both are 
proved to be identical. The one trades with what the 
other produces, and to arbitrate between interests of 
equally specific character requires the highest genius of 
statesmanship. 

Unfortunately, the Legislature has had to consider its 
own pocket in the matter of taxes; and from time imme- 
morial has been apt to squint at many practices which 
should have been boldly examined. The encouragement 
to the production of raw products, and the consequent 
saving to the country in poor rates by the maintenance of 
a vigorous peasantry, has been neglected. The drawing 
of taxes from foreign labour and machinery as manufactured 
goods have been imported has been checked by the hazy 
competition of Free Trade on one side and Protection on 
the other. The interests of commerce have been creeping 
into ascendency from the days when pedlars set up their 
stalls under baronial licence, and were taxed from fair to 
fair, from the days of the old quarrels (in which trade 
was finally successful) between the burghers and lords 
of the manor up to the present day. Since then 
it has not been sufficient that taxes should be re- 
mitted upon imports, but the burden of taxation has been 
slowly increased upon the land, and commerce has known 
how to twist statutes and by many indirect measures draw 
a profit to herself by the infliction of penalties upon her 
ancient foe. By a freak or contortion of law the City of 
London is able to impose a tax upon home-grown wheat 
amounting to three-sixteenths of a penny per hundred- 
weight, while the foreigner is exempted. In the matter 
of Highway Rates, what can be said in favour of the 
justice of the present system, by which the burdens for 
the maintenance of roads are thrown entirely upon the 
farmers, while tradesmen ply their vans or run their 
vehicles for business purposes without contributing a 
farthing? If a sewer is laid in a county town for the 
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convenience of the inhabitants, a special rate will be levied 
upon farmers in the surrounding districts to meet the ex- 
pense of what can be no possible concern of theirs. It is 
manifestly unfair that direct encouragement should be 
given to foreign trade by a preferential rate allowed by 
the railways to foreign produce. Nor is it tolerable that 
a collusion should exist between the shipping and railway 
companies whereby corn is imported and carried upon one 
quotation, which if explained would show a distinct ad- 
vantage to the foreigner. Worse still is the case in which 
the railway and the oversea traffic are in the hands 
of a single company. Another blow to agriculture is 
the importation of foreign flour. This import has ruined 
local milling and obliged farmers to send their wheat to 
central markets, paying the full freight of the grain and 
receiving no offal in return for feeding purposes. The 
freight passing into the coffers of trade may be compared 
to an indirect tax levied upon home products. 

While commerce has forced the price uf wheat down, 
the price of labour has been forced upwards. The high 
rates for elementary education press very heavily upon the 
farmers, and the boys when educated are unficted for 
agriculture, though in every way adapted for commerce. 
Thus agriculture has been helping to feed with the best 
and most intelligent material the labour market of com- 
merce, and at the same time depleting her own. In 
these days of Advanced Teaching, it is as well to 
remember that for some reason, not easily explained, 
the old dames’ schools under the management of the 
Squire’s lady or the Rector’s wife, and the Church with its 
plain service and the Ten Commandments in black and 
white, turned out a race of yeomen and labourers who 
were such natural gentlemen as it is now hard to meet 
with anywhere. They understood their work, and per- 
formed it instinctively, and the recollection of what they 
were affords a bitter contrast to the drunken ‘navvy’ or 
engineer who now offer themselves for employment on the 
land, 

Great Britain with her increasing population—like the old 
walled cities of Algiers or the state of Venice—was com- 
pelled to draw supplies from abroad. Hence the value of 
the commercial development which knows how to buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. The agricul- 
turist is dictated to by the ripeness and fitness of things 
in season, and it is by the commercial interference with 
things seasonable through imports from abroad, that com- 
merce has largely benefited and English Agriculture 
unfairly suffered. The merchant may send his ships 
east or west to bring back whatever cargo he pleases, but 
the land wil] only return the cargo suited to its constitution. 
Lastly, both steam and electricity—which have remodelled 
commerce—have had an inappreciable effect upon agricul- 
ture, which still maintains the fiscal burden of the State. 
These points are considerable not only on the ground of 
agricultural depression. They affect the principles of just 
and equitable government. They are above the schemes 
of faddists, for they concern the probity of the State. 


THE MUSICAL PRACTITIONER 


E have Chartered Accountants, Licensed Victuallers, 

and Certificated Bailiffs: why not also Registered 
Musicians? The query seems to have suggested itself 
at the same instant to several leaders of musical opinion. 
Having triumphed over the Toronto bachelor with his 
ten-and-sixpenny gown and hood, the duly qualified part 
of the profession is turning its attention to the task of 
extinguishing the humbler but more numerous body of 
practitioners who profess to teach music without any 
degree or certificate at all, real or assumed. Two plans 
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appear to have been propounded with this object in view. 
The plan submitted to the Union of Graduates in Music 
is simple and efficacious. It consists of a brief Parlia- 
mentary Bill enacting that no persons shall be entitled to 
recover any remuneration for teaching music except 
those whose names appear upon the register established 
by the Act. The plan submitted by Sir John Stainer to 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians has the same end 
in view, but proposes to accomplish it by degrees. It 
confines its immediate activity to the formation of an 
official Council which will compile and maintain a general 
register of duly qualified music teachers. The former 
scheme rather superfluously admits that its object is to 
protect the regular practitioner against the quack: the 
latter scheme decorously preserves the aspect of general 
beneficence, and announces its object to be the protection 
of the public from the injury done to the commonwealth 
by the existence of incompetent professors of music. 
But it was admitted by Sir John Stainer and by all who 
supported the resolution that the object they had at 
heart was really the same as that of the musical 
graduates—namely, the extinction of the unfit by a 
system of compulsory registration. Thus, with practical 
unanimity, two bodies of influential musicians have pledged 
themselves to accomplish the task of restricting the 
teaching of music to persons holding an official licence. 

It is only fair to those who dissented from this pre- 
posterous plan to record the fact, that the dissenters 
include the three men who, in all England, ought to 
know most about the matter. The Principals of the 
Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College, and the 
Guildhall School, have absolutely condemned the plan of 
compulsory registration, and they expressed their dis- 
approval of Sir John Stainer’s resolution in letters which, 
by some unexplained mischance, were not communicated 
to the meeting. The knowledge that Dr. Mackenzie, 
Sir George Grove, and Sir Joseph Barnby objected to the 
scheme, would have damped the enthusiasm of the 
assembled musicians, and it will certainly suggest to the 
public that there must be something questionable about 
these proposals. There is indeed something strange in 
a proposal to establish a test which, if it were in force 
at this moment, would ostracise three-fourths of the 
profession, including among the number some of the 
ablest of living teachers. The Register will include the 
names of those who have obtained degrees at the 
English Universities, of those who have received certifi- 
cates at certain recognised English training colleges, and 
of those who have passed the examinations of the 
incorporated or chartered body proposed to be esta- 
blished: it will exclude those who are incapable of 
obtaining these certificates, or who refuse to submit 
themselves to the test: it will admit numbers who are 
quite as incapable of teaching as the veriest pretenders 
who announce lessons on any instrument at sixpence an 
hour ; while it debars the ablest voice-trainer of Milan, 
the greatest piano-teacher of Leipzig, from practising his 
profession on English soil. It will cut off at a blow the 
highest as well as the lowest, and limit the calling of 
music-teac hers—we will not say necessarily to mediocrities 
only—but certainly to those who have no continental 
reputation. Men, and even musicians, must be held to 
intend the inevitable consequences of their own acts, and 
the graduates of music must not be surprised if the public 
regard their proposals as a measure of protection, designed 
to get rid of foreign competition and to raise the prices of 
the native product. We cannot altogether wonder at the 
sentiment—for it is nothing more logical than sentiment 
—which inspires such a proposal. It is hard on Mr, 
Jones, who has spent three years at the Academy, to find, 
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when he places his modest card in the local music-shop, 
that half his pupils prefer to pay higher prices to a Signor 
or a Herr, while the other half go off to plain Smith, in 
the next street, who guarantees proficiency in twelve 
lessons at fifteen shillings the course. One does not 
wonder that Mr. Jones should catch at the suggestion 
of extinguishing all these competitors at once by means 
of a legal instrument called a Register; but one does 
rather wonder that musicians of standing and experience 
like Sir John Stainer and Dr. Bridge should lend any 
countenance to Jones’s wild dreams of Parliamentary 
sanction for such wholesale massacre. 

Upon what considerations is this proposal founded ? 
Apparently upon this one—that it does harm to the 
public to have bad music lessons. This is surely a ques- 
tion upon which the public is entitled to form its own 
opinion; and if the public takes unfeigned delight in 
hearing Smith teach its daughters somebody’s intermezzo 
with sledgebell effects there seems no sufficient reason 
why it should not continue to do itself harm in that way. 
There may be some injury done to the feelings of the 
neighbours, but so far as that is concerned the remedy 
proposed seems worse than the disease. If it is a calamity 
to have to listen to daughters indifferently taught, what 
would it be to listen to daughters who had not been 
taught at all? Or have the graduates in music another 
proposal in reserve, and do they intend to follow up their 
compulsory register with a Bill to provide that no one 
shall sing or play upon any stringed or keyed instrument 
unless first taught by a duly registered professor? In 
that case, though we might well feel some hesitation as 
to the means employed, we should no doubt at intervals 
be deeply grateful for the result. 

It is difficult to be serious with Sir John Stainer and his 
colleagues, but as they appear to be in grim earnest we 
will propose to them this dilemma. Suppose they get 
their compulsory register; what are they going to do with 
the professor of the banjo? Is he a musician? If so he 
must be registered: but how is he to obtain a certificate 
if his instrument is not recognised at college or academy ? 
Is a professorship of the banjo to be founded for the pur- 
pose of licensing experts upon the instrument? Or if, on 
the other hand, he is not a musician and his lessons are not 
lessons in music, then how is he to be prevented from 
charging for instruction in singing with a banjo accom- 
paniment ? Wedo not profess to decide the question, but 
we commend it to the careful consideration of the musical 
graduates. True they will never get so far as to make it 
a question of practical importance. Internal jealousies 
will no doubt be quite sufficient to relegate the Register 
to the indefinite future: but as they will have to give up 
the scheme sooner or later it may be some consolation to 
them to reflect that from the beginning it was impracticable. 
To compel people to give up music altogether unless they 
are prepared to study it seriously is a task beyond their 
powers. There will always be a large proportion of the 
population who prefer to trifle with it, and there really 
does not appear to be any reason why they should not be 
allowed the exercise of their preference. 


‘TITLED AMERICANS’ 


T is not known to the generality of English readers 
that a most amusing book is published annually 

in New York under the above title. It is a list of those 
ladies of American birth who have managed to secure 
foreigners of rank as their husbands, with a full descrip- 
tion of the earthly honours possessed by the said 
foreigners of rank, as well as a list of those noblemen 
and eldest sons of noblemen—with particulars of their 
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income given precisely in dollars—who are stili unmarried 
and therefore possible matrimonial prizes for American 
ladies. It might have been imagined that America as a 
republic would be scandalised at the idea of her daughters 
marrying foreign noblemen, but such is not the fact, for 
she publishes this book not only as a ready reference to 
those ladies who have married foreigners of title, but also 
as a guide for those who are ambitious of following the 
course pursued by their sisters. We take it that no 
American miss who lands on these shores considers that 
her baggage is complete without the latest edition of this 
volume ; with this in her hand she can see the commend- 
able matches that have been made by her countrywomen, 
and, what is much more to the point, she can ascertain 
at a glance the proper title of any unmarried nobleman 
who has been introduced to her, learn the name of his 
family seat, the acreage he possesses, and the amount of his 
income in greenbacks. She is also told his age and where 
he has been educated, as well as any other facts which 
may go to prove his value in the matrimonial market. 

A full description of the Royal Family is also given, but 
the editor does not say that he considers any English 
princes are likely to be obtainable, although the presump- 
tion of the fellow is such that it is possible he is of opinion 
that some such event might happen, and in his elegant 
but expressive words, they might ‘be eager to lay their 
coronets, and incidentally their hearts, at the feet of the 
all-conquering American girl.’ This is fine language, and 
if indulged in by us in the old world might perhaps be 
pronounced a little vulgar ; but then our ideas and expres- 
sions are insular, and we must admit the undoubted utility 
of such a work and acknowledge that by its publication a 
boon has been conferred on the maidens not only of 
America but even of this country. 

We are not told how the facts and figures are arrived 
at, and it is not improbable that some of those peers and 
their eldest sons—for younger sons do not seem to count— 
who are lucky enough to figure in the pages of this 
American peerage might easily find out errors in the 
kindly biographical notices they are honoured with, but 
there the facts and figures are, and we leave them for the 
contemplation of those better capable of correcting them. 
This Libre d’Oro is certainly funny, and we think it 
might be advantageously studied by British maidens 
before all the matrimonial prizes are snapped up by the 
‘ all-conquering American girl.’ 


THE TIME-TRAVELLER RETURNS 


‘ FTER my glimpse of the underworld my mind turned 

incessantly towards this age again. The upper- 
world people, who had at first charmed me with their 
light beauty, began to weary and then to irritate me by 
their unsubstantiality. And there was something in the 
weird inhumanity of the undermen that robbed me of 
my sense of security. i could not imagine that they 
regarded me as their fellow creature, or that any of the 
deep reasonless instincts that keep man the servant of his 
fellow man would intervene in my favour, I was to them 
a strange beast. When I thought of the soft cold hands 
clutching me in the subterranean darkness I was filled 
with horrible imaginings of what might have been my 
fate. 

Then these creatures, being now aware of my existence, 
and possessing far more curiosity than the upper-world 
people, began to trouble my nights. Their excessive 
sensibility to light kept me safe from them during the 
days, but after the twilight I found it advisable to avoid 
the deep shadows of the buildings and to sleep out under 
the stars. And even in the open, when the sky was 
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overcast, these pallid little monsters ventured to ap- 
proach me. 

‘I could see very dimly their grey forms approaching 
through the black masses of the bushes, and could hear 
the murmuring noises that stood to them in the place of 
articulate speech. 

‘I think they were far more powerfully attracted by 
the Time Machine than by myself. Their minds were 
essentially mechanical. That, indeed, was one of the 
dismal thoughts that came to me—that possibly they 
would try to take me to pieces and investigate my con 
struction. The only thing that kept me in that future 
age after 1 had begun to realise what had happened to 
humanity was my interest in the present one. I was 
reluctant to go until I had scen enough to tell you some 
definite facts about your descendants. But the near 
approach of these Morlocks was too much for me. As 
one came forward in the obscurity and laid his hand upon 
the bars of the Time Machine, I cried aloud and vaulted 
into the saddle, and in another moment that strange world 
of the future had swept into nothingness, and I was 
reeling down the time dimension to this age of ours again. 
And so my visit to the year 12,203 came to an end.’ 

He paused. For some minute or so there was silence. 

‘f do not like your vision,’ said the common-sense 
person. 

‘It seems to me just the Gospel of Despair,’ said the 
financial journalist. 

The Time Traveller lit a cigar. 

‘Why there should be any particular despair for you in 
the contemplation of a time when our kind of beast—’ he 
glanced round the room with a faint smile—‘ has ceased 
to exist, I fail to see.’ 

‘We have always been accustomed to consider the 
future as in some peculiar way ours,’ said the red-haired 
man. ‘ Your story seems to rob us of our birthright.’ 

‘For my part I have always believed in a steady Evolu- 
tion towards something Higher and Better, said the 
common-sense person ; and added, ‘and I still do.’ 

‘ But still essentially human in all respects?’ asked the 
Time Traveller. 

‘ Decidedly,’ said the common-sense person. 

‘In the past,’ said the Time Traveller, ‘the evolution 
has not always been upward. The land animals, including 
ourselves, zoologists say, are the descendants of almost 
amphibious mudfish that were hunted out of the seas by 
ihe ancestors of the modern sharks.’ 

‘ But what will become of Social Reform? You would 
make out that everything that ameliorates human life 
tends to human degeneration.’ 

‘Let us leave social reform to the professional philan- 
thropist,’ said the Time Traveller. ‘I told you a story ; I 
am not prepared to embark upon a political discussion. 
The facts remain . . .’ 

‘ Facts !’ said the red-haired man sollo voce. 

‘That man has been evolved from the inhuman in 
the past—to go no further back, even the palolithic men 
were practically inhuman—and that in the future he must 
sooner or later be modified beyond human sympathy.’ 

‘Leaving us,’ said the red-haired man, ‘a little island 
in time and a little island in space, the surface of the 
little globe out of all the oceans of space, and a few 
thousands of years out of eternity.’ 

‘ The limits are still large enough for me to be mean in,’ 
said the Time-Traveller. 

‘And after man?’ said the medical man. 

‘A world with a continually longer day and a con- 
tinually shorter year, so the astronomers tell us. For the 
drag of the tides upon the spin of the earth will bring 
this planet at last to the plight of Mercury, with one face 
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turned always to the sun. And the gradual diminution 
of the centrifugal component of the earth’s motion due to 
interplanetary matter will cause it to approach the sun 
slowly and surely as the sun cools, until the parent body 
has recovered its offspring again. During the last stages 
of the sunward movement over those parts of the earth 
that are sunward there will be an unending day, and a 
vast red sun growing ever vaster and duller will glow 
motionless in the sky. Twice already it will have blazed 
into a transient period of brilliance as the minor planets, 
Mercury and Venus, melted back into its mass. On the 
further side of the earth will be perpetual night and the 
bitterest cold, and between these regions will be belts of 
twilight, of perpetual sunset, and perpetual afternoon. 
Whether there will be any life on the earth then we can 
scarcely guess. Somewhere in the belts of intermediate 
temperature, it may be, that strange inconceivable forms 
of life will still struggle on against the inevitable fate that 
awaits them. But an end comes. Life is a mere eddy, 
an episode, in the great stream of universal being, just as 
man with all his cosmic mind is a mere episode in the story 
of life ; 

He stopped abruptly. ‘There is that kid of mine 
upstairs crying. He always cries when he wakes up in the 
dark. If you don’t mind, I will just go up and tell him it’s 
all right.’ 





GENTLEMEN /’.. PLAYERS AT GOLF 


— golf tournament lately decided at Sandwich 

between eight picked gentlemen and eight picked 
professionals ended, as one had to expect it would end, in 
the victory of the players. Two players contested the 
final tie, and but one amateur, Mr. F. G. Tait, survived 
until the semi-final. Nevertheless, the contest was of 
great interest, and, as a new venture, is full of promise. 
On the whole, it has perhaps given the amateurs better 
ground for hope than they seemed to have—has shown 
them that their chances are not altogether desperate. Mr. 
Arnold Blyth halved his match with Herd, and was beaten 
only at the nineteenth hole; and Mr. Tait succumbed to 
Rolland, the ultimate winner, only after a terrific struggle. 
Not only so, but had the luck been fairly apportioned, 
Mr. Tait would have won. Thrice he was stimied, and 
that, not with the kind of stimy which a man can reason- 
ably hope to loft over or creep round, but stimied by the 
opponent’s ball lying on the lip of the hole, so that no 
rational being, with two for the half, would attempt to 
loft it. On two of these three occasions Mr. Tait was 
morally ‘dead.’ The last occurred at the seventeenth 
hole when the players were all even, and but for the stimy 
Mr. Tait would have been one up, with one to play. As 
it was, playing perhaps with some natural irritation of the 
nerves, he was in the bunker just before the eighteenth 
hole with his second stroke. It looked odds against him, 
for Rolland was beside the hole in two, but he dug the 
ball out of the bunker and holed a five-yard putt. A similar 
putt saved him and gave him a half at the nineteenth hole, 
but at the twentieth he played poorly enough and lost it 
comfortably. 

So this was no mean battle. Even in the first round 
Rolland was only all even, after thirteen holes, with Mr. 
Hutchinson. Mr. Ball beat Park by a hole; but was in 
turn defeated by Taylor, who had disposed of Mr. Hilton 
in the morning. Mr. Tait, before meeting Rolland, had 
beaten Archie Simpson and Willy Fernie. The latter 
had beaten Mr, Stuart in the morning. Andrew Kirkaldy 
treated Mr. Hutchings terribly badly, playing a wonderful 
game ; but in the afternoon he went down before Herd, 
whom Taylor beat in the semi-final. In the final Taylor 
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did not play with quite his own machine-like accuracy. 
In the matches they have played, here and there, on 
Southern greens, Rolland has had the balance of advantage ; 
and it is difficult to fight against the moral effect of this. 
Moreover, Taylor had been on the top of his game on the 
Monday and Tuesday of the week, and it is very rare for 
a man to keep quite at his best for so many days together 
as would carry him on a whole week through. So Rolland 
beat Taylor by two and one to play ; and first and second 
in the Championship competition were second and first, 
respectively, in this tournament by holes. 

It is this feature, distinctive of golf—that a man comes 
and goes, to and from the top of his play—that gives to 
the game its charming uncertainty of result. Taylor beat 
them all for the Championship. Rolland beat them all in 
the Gentlemen v. Players tournament. On the Saturday, 
the professionals had a competition, by score, on the Deal 
links: there, Herd beat them all; H. Varden, the Jersey 
man, was second ; and Taylor and Rolland tied for third 
place, six strokes to the bad of Herd. Again, Mr. Hilton, 
on the Wednesday, won the St. George’s Challenge Vase ; 
yet he gave up on the first day of the Open Championship 
play, and Mr. Tait took all such slender honour as the 
amateurs won in this contest, as well as in the Gentlemen v, 
Players match. There is exasperation, as well as fascina- 
tion, about all this in and out play. 

No doubt the amateurs would have been strengthened 
by Mr. Laidlay’s heip, but he was not at hand to give it, 
The choice of professionals must have been embarrassing 
by reason of their numbers. Of course, one cannot dare 
to question the wisdom of the ‘reverend signors’ who 
composed the selection committee ; but one may observe 
that it must have been a mighty strong side of eight which 
could advantageously dispense with Hugh Kirkaldy’s ser- 
vices. As it was, however, the side proved itself fully 
strong enough, and perhaps we may recognise an element 
of mercy as directing the selection. 

From the lookers-on standpoint, this hole-and-hole 
competition is infinitely more amusing than the score-play. 
Which is the fairer test is another question. Into the 
tournament scheme there enters all the hazard of the 
draw, but among eight chosen ones there is not much 
chance of a by-way. Taken for all in all, the first 
Gentlemen v. Players golf match may be pronounced a 
notable success. It is to be hoped that it may become an 
annual event ; but golfing Scotland is a little jealous—not 
always ready to follow golfing England’s lead. It is very 
natural. 

Few who had watched the Tait and Rolland match 
could help wishing that some rule might be passed abolish- 
ing stimies in such a match as this; or, at least, abolishing 
all such stimies as the player should not have laid to himself. 
In the friendly game, with half a crown trembling in the 
balance, it is great fun to stimy and to be stimied, and 
to knock your friend in while trying to loft over him. 
But there is a season for everything, and the Gentlemen 
v. Players match ought to be a close season for stimies. 


‘ GOLOSSA—A—L’ 


You played your best and were content ; 
But that was twenty years ago. 


t OLOSSA—A—L,’ I heard him say. ‘ Golossa—al, 

these Englishmen! Are they not everywhere?’ 

A moment later I was introduced to him and he rose to 

shake hands—a tall, fair, good-natured German student. 

Heavy if you will—but clean withal and of a cleanly 
mind. 

‘Honour,’ he muttered politely. ‘It is not often we 
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have an English student at Géttingen—but perhaps we 
can teach you something—eh ?’ 

And he broke into a boyish laugh. 

‘You will take beer?’ he added—drawing forward an 
iron chair—for we were in the Brauerei garden. 

‘Thank you.’ 


‘A doctor of medicine—the Herr Professor tells me,’ 


he said pleasantly. ‘ Prosit,’ he added as he raised his 
great mug to his lips. 

‘Prosit? Yes, a doctor of medicine—of the army.’ 

‘Ah, of the army, that is good. I also I hope, some 
day! And you come to pass our Gottingen examination. 
Yes, but it is hard—ach Gott—devilish hard.’ 

There was a restrained shyness about the man which I 
liked. Shy men are so rare. And, although he could 
have cleared the Brauerei Garden in five minutes—there 
was no bluster about this Teutonic hercules. His loud 
good-natured laugh was perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of Carl von Mendebach. Next to that his 
readiness to be surprised at everything or anything and to 
class it at once as colossal. Hence the nickname by 
which he was known amongst us. The term was applied 
to me a thousand times—figuratively. For I am a small 
man, as I have had reason to deplore more than once 
while carrying the wounded out of action. It takes so 
much longer if one is small. 

I cannot exactly say why Carl von Mendebach and I 
became close friends; but I do not think that Lisa von 
Mendebach had anything to do with it. [I was never in 
love with Lisa, although I admired her intensely, and I 
never see a blue-eyed, fair-haired girl to this day without 
thinking of Lischen. But I was not in love with her. I 
was never good-looking. I did not begin by expecting 
much from the other sex, and I have never been in love 
with anybody. I wonder if Lisa remembers me. 

The students were pleasant enough fellows. It must 
be recollected that I speak of a period dating back before 
the war of 1870—before there was a German Empire. I 
soon made a sort of place for myself at the University and 
I was tolerated good-naturedly. But Carl did more than 
tolerate me. He gave me all the friendship of his simple 
heart. Without being expansive—for he was a Hanoverian 
—he told me all about himself, his thoughts and his aims, 
an open-hearted ambition and a very Germanic content- 
ment with a world which contained beer and music. 
Then at last he told me all about his father, General von 
Mendebach and Lisa. Finally he took me to his house 
one evening to supper. 

‘Father,’ he said in his loud cheery way. ‘ Here is the 
Englishman—a good friend of mine—a great scholar— 
golossa—a—l,’ 

The General held out his hand and Lisa bowed, prettily 
formal, with a quaint, prim smile which I can see still. 

I went to the house often, as often indeed as I could. 
I met the von Mendebachs at the usual haunts—the 
theatre, an occasional concert, the baud on Sunday after- 
noon, and at the houses of some of the professors. It was 
Lisa who told me that another young Briton was coming 
to live in Géttingen—not however as a student at the 
University. He turned out to be a Scotsman—one 
Andrew Smallie, the dissolute offspring of a prim Edin- 
burgh family. He had been shipped off to Géttingen, in 
the hope that he might there drink himself quietly to 
death. The Scotch do not keep their skeletons at home 
in a cupboard. They ship them abroad and give them 
facilities. 

Andrew Smallie soon heard that there was an English 
student in Gottingen, and before long procured an _ intro- 
duction. I disliked him at once. I took good care not 
ta introduce him tq any friends of mine. 
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‘Seem to lead a quiet life here,’ he said to me one day 
when I had exhausted all conversation and every effort to 
get him out of my rooms, 

‘Very,’ I replied. 

‘Don’t you know anybody? It’s a deuced slow place. 
I don’t know a soul to talk to except yourself. Can't 
take to these beer-drinking, sausage-eating Germans, you 
know. Met that friend of yours, Carl von Mendebach, 
yesterday, but he didn’t seem to see me.’ 

‘Yes, I answered. ‘It is possible he did not know you, 
You have never been introduced.’ 

‘No,’ he answered dubiously. ‘Shouldn’t think that 
would matter in an out-of-the-way place like this.’ 

‘It may seem out of the way to you,’ I said, without 
looking up from my book. ‘ But it does not do so to the 
people who live here.’ 

‘Dp d slow lot, I call them, he muttered. He 
lighted a cigar and stood looking at me for some time and 
then he went away. 

It was about this time that Carl von Mendebach fought 
his first student duel and he was kind enough to ask me 
to be his surgeon. It was of course no quarrel of his own, 
but a point of honour between two clubs; and Carl was 
selected to represent his ‘corps.’ He was delighted, and 
the little slit in his cheek which resulted from the 
encounter gave him infinite satisfaction. I had been 
elected to the ‘corps’ too, and wore my cap and colours 
with considerable pride. But being an Englishman I was 
never asked to fight. I did not then, and I do not now 
put forward any opinion on student duelling. My opinion 
would make no difference and there is much to be said on 
both sides. 

It was a hard winter and I know few colder places than 
Gottingen. An ice féte was organised by the University. 
I believe Carl and I were among the most energetic of the 
organisers. I wish I had never had anything to do 
with it. 

I remember to this day the pleasure of skating with 
Lisa’s warmly gloved little hands in my own—her small 
furred form touching me lightly each time we swung over 
to the left on the outside edge. I saw Andrew Smallie 
once or twice. Once he winked at me, knowingly, as I 
passed him with Lisa—and | hated him for it. That man 
almost spoilt Gottingen for me. Britons are no friends of 
mine out of their own country. They never get over the 
fallacy that everywhere except London is an out-of-the- 
way place where nothing matters. 

As the evening wore on, some of the revellers became 
noisy in a harmless German way. They began to sing 
part songs with a skill which is not heard out of the 
Fatherland. Parties of young men and maidens joined 
hands and swung round the lake in waltz time to the 
strains of the regimental band. 

Lisa was tired, so she sought a seat with the General, 
leaving Carl and me to practise complicated figures. They 
found a seat close to us—a seat somewhat removed from 
the lamps. In the dusk it was difficult to distinguish 
between the townspeople and the gentlefolk. 

We were absorbed in our attempts when I heard a voice 
I knew—and hated. 

‘ Here, you, little girl in the fur jacket—come and have 
a turn with me,’ it was saying in loud, rasping, intoxicated 
tones. 

I turned sharply. Smallie was standing in front of 
Lisa with a leer in his eyes. She was looking up at him— 
puzzled, frightened—not understanding English. . The 
General was obesely dumbfounded. 

‘Come along—my dear,’ Andrew Smallie went on. He 
reached out his hand and grasping her wrist tried to drag 
her towards him. 
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Then I went for him. I am,as I have confessed, a 
small man. But if a man on skates goes for another, 
he gathers a certain impetus. I gave it to him with my 
left, and Andrew Smallie slid along the ice after he had 
fallen. 

The General hustled Lisa away, muttering oaths beneath 
his great white moustache. 

When Andrew Smallie picked himself up, Carl von 
Mendebach was standing over him. 

‘Tell him,’ said Carl in German, ‘that that was my 
sister.’ 

I told Smallie. 

Then Carl von Mendebach slowly drew off his fur glove 
and boxed Smallie heavily on the ear so that he rolled 
over sideways. 

‘Golossa—a—1,’ muttered von Mendebach as we went 
away hurriedly together. 

The next morning Carl sent an English speaking 
student with a challenge to Andrew Smallie. I wrote a 
note to my compatriot, telling him that although it was 
not our habit in England he would do well to accept the 
challenge or to leave Gottingen at once. 

Carl stood over me while I wrote the letter. 

‘Tell him,’ he said, ‘where he can procure fencing 
lessons.’ 

I gave Smallie the name of the best fencing-master in 
Gottingen. Then we called for beer and awaited the 
return of our messenger. The student came back looking 
grave and pale. 

‘ He accepts,’ he said, ‘But ; 

‘Well!’ we both exclaimed. 

‘He names pistols.’ 

‘What?’ I cried. 

Carl laughed suddenly. We had never thought of such 
athing. Duelling with pistols is forbidden. It is never 
dreamt of among German students. 

‘ Ah—all right !’ said Carl. ‘If he wishes it.’ 

I at once wrote a note to Smallie telling him that the 
thing was impossible. My messenger was sent back with- 
out an answer. I wrote offering to fight Carl myself with 
the usual light sword or the sabre in his name and for 
him. To this I received no answer. I went round to his 
rooms and was refused admittance. 

The next morning at five—before it was light—Carl and 
I started off on foot for a little forest down by the river. 
At six o'clock Andrew Smallie arrived. He was accom- 
panied by an Einjihriger—a German who had lived in 
England before he came home to serve his year in the 
army. 

We did not know much about it. Carl laughed as I 
put him in position. The fresh pink of his cheek—like 
the complexion of a healthy girl—never faded for a 
moment. 

‘When I’ve done with him,’ cried Smallie, ‘I'll fight 
you.’ 

We placed our men. The German soldier gave the 
word, Carl von Mendebach went down heavily. 

He was still smiling—with a strange surprise on his 
simple face. 

‘ Little man,’ he said, ‘ he has hit me.’ 

He lay quite still while I quickly loosened his coat. 
Then suddenly his breath caught. 

‘ Golossa—a—]!’ he muttered. 

His eyes glazed. He was dead. 

I looked up and saw Smallie walking quickly away 
alone. The Einjahriger was kneeling beside me. 

I have never seen or heard of Andrew Smallie since. I 
ama grey-haired man now. I have had work to do in 
every war of my day. I have been wounded—I walk very 
lame. But I still hope to see Andrew Smallie—perhaps 
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in a country where I can hold him to his threat ; if it is 
only for the remembrance of five minutes that I had with 
Lisa when I went back to Gottingen that cold winter 
morning. Henry Seron Merriman, 


MR. WILLARD—IZEYL—LA NAV ARRAISE 


WHEN next it is charged against American playgoers 

that they not only steal British actors, but mar 
them in the stealing, they will be entitled to point to the 
two best living English players in refutation of the 
second count of the indictment. It was generally recog- 
nised, when Mr. Irving returned, awhile ago, from the 
latest of many American tours, that his method had gained 
not a little in repose and self-restraint, and that the old- 
time mannerisms which were wont to distress all but the 
most fanatical of his admirers had become so moderated 
as to have well-nigh ceased from troubling altogether. 
In like manner, Mr, Willard returns to us an unquestion- 
ably better and more finished actor than when he left us 
four years ago, though the whole of his working time in 
the interval has been devoted to the service of Trans- 
atlantic audiences. There is not the least intention of 
inferring that post hoc is in these cases necessarily propler 
hoc, or that the American stage is henceforth to be 
regarded as an indispensable finishing-school for eminent 
English actors, As a matter of fact, the level of histrionic 
art in the United States is notoriously lower than our 
own; and there is no reason to doubt that both Mr. 
Irving and Mr. Willard, conscientious artists as they are, 
would have shown equal progress if they had never set 
foot on the deck of a ‘liner.’ The point is that the 
American theatre cannot be fairly accused of ‘spoiling’ 
its professional visitors, and it 1s specially gratifying to have 
this demonstrated in the person of Mr. Willard, who has 
been to all intents and purposes an American actor for 
the past four years, The Cyrus Blenkarn whom he brings 
back to us is an altogether finer and subtler creation than 
that which we remember at the Shaftesbury Theatre in 
the early days of the play. There it was the rugged 
force and the declamatory power of the actor that chiefly 
arrested attention and claimed success for the drama and its 
chief exponent. But the old inventor whom Mr. Willard has 
restored to the London stage is a more pathetic, more con- 
sistent, and more convincing study than of yore. The 
dreamy abstraction, the simplicity, the natural gentleness of 
the humble old genius are emphasised by many fresh touches 
of admirable art, that place them in stronger and more 
effective contrast with the passionate grief and frenzied 
lust of vengeance which transform the man’s nature under 
the shock of a cruel wrong and—as he believes—a bitter 
bereavement. Above all, there is a truer and deeper note 
of tenderness in the performance, and the actor's fine 
voice has gained considerably in flexibility and expression. 
As for The Middleman itself, one is conscious of a vague 
conviction that Mr. Jones’s drama, theatrically powerful as 
it is, does not belong to the order of plays that improve 
on acquaintance. It may be that we have grown more 
exacting within the short half-decade that has elapsed 
since its first production ; but Z'he Middleman certainly 
appears, on revision, to depend for the development of its 
story upon more than one frankly stagy device which 
Mr. Jones himself would hardly care to utilise to-day. 
Its weaknesses are no doubt rendered more apparent 
by the indifferent support accorded to Mr. Willard by 
most of the members of his company. But for the sake 
of the new Cyrus Blenkarn, a good deal may be pardoned. 
It is one of the few performances c»ming within measurable 
distance of greatness that our stage at the present day 
has to boast, Mr, Willard did well in selecting it for his 
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long-delayed reappearance ; and the audience that cheered 
itself hoarse at the Comedy Theatre last Saturday did 
better still in reminding the truant actor that ‘ in spite of 
all temptations to belong to other nations, he remains an 
Englishman.’ 

There is something to be said, after all, for the un- 
orthodox practice of manufacturing plays to ‘fit’ 
particular players. From the point of view of the 
dramatist who takes his art seriously the method may 
seem to lack ideality; but from that of the habitual 
playgoer, constantly afflicted by the spectacle of round 
histrionic pegs in square dramatic holes, it has a good 
deal to recommend it. Therefore MM. Armand Silvestre 
and Eugétne Morand are entitled to considerable grati- 
tude for having taken the exact measure of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt in the gloomily powerful and powerfully 
gloomy Buddhist drama wherewith the great actress has 
opened her present London season. With commendable 
ingenuity the collaborators have provided their brilliant 
client with reminiscences of La Tosca, of Cléopatre, of 
Dojia Sol, and of more than one other of her famous ré/es, 
and have succeeded in offering her, in Izeyl, a character 
that calls forth her best resources and gives ample scope 
to the highest attributes of her genius. Considering 
that they have accomplished so satisfactorily what was 
no doubt their primary object, it would perhaps be a little 
ungrateful to dwell upon the overwhelming dreariness of 
the play as a whole ; the essentially undramatic character 
of its first, second, and final acts; the superabundance and 
frequent extravagance of the rhymed verse; or the un- 
ceremonious fashion in which the majestic figure of 
Gautama, the founder of the Buddhist faith, being placed 
upon the stage, is reduced to a position of secondary im- 
portance, in order that his courtesan-convert may enjoy 
an unchallenged hold upon the interest of the spectators. 
The play is /zey/, not in name alone, but in fact ; and 
having made our account with this essential condition, the 
defects of the drama, gud drama, need not trouble us 
greatly. The question is, not what MM. Silvestre and 
Morand have done for French dramatic literature, but 
what they may have done for Sarah Bernhardt ; and the 
answer is that they have served her with conspicuous 
fidelity and complete success. They have given 
her one more opportunity of displaying her unique 
control of the whole gamut of human _ emotion ; 
and she avails herself of it with even more than 
the old inspiration and power and irresistible charm, 
Izeyl the languorous wanton, with her soft, seductive wiles 
and flower-wreathed hair, serene in her confidence that 
she will yet win the regenerate Siddhartha to her creed 
that sensual love is lord of all—Izeyl the convert, glowing 
with the newly-born zeal of self-renunciation—Izeyl the 
desperate defender of her body from the unchaste passion 
of Scyndia, and the horror-stricken assassin of the man 
who has sought to force her to his desire—Izeyl the 
revengeful Queen’s blind and tortured victim, breathing 
out her soul in the sustaining strength of the ‘ Master's ’ 
pure and holy love—every aspect of the character reveals 
Sarah Bernhardt absolutely and unvaryingly at her best, 
and proves that her genius only gathers fresh strength 
with the lapse of years. The peerless voice has surely 
never made more eloquent or moving music; even the 
longest and most inflated periods are made more than 
tolerable by its exquisite modulation. If the company 
supporting the great actress possesses any specially notice- 
able feature, it is to be found in the astonishing but un- 
fortunately misplaced energy of M. de Max, whose Yoghi 
is a good deal more suggestive of a Hyde-park Boanerges 
than an Eastern fanatic. Possibly M. de Max is under the 
impression that it enhances the idea of the Prince’s self- 
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sacrifice to represent him as following into the desert an 
explosive prophet who accomplishes his conversion by 
bellowing like a bull of Bashan. 

La Navarraise, music by J. Massenet, produced for the 
first time in London on Wednesday evening, opens noisily 
in the village of Bilbao, around which a tremendous 
fusillade of cannons and musketry is raging. The Carlists 
have taken the neighbouring town, in which their leader, 
Zuccaraga, still holds his own against the Royalist forces 
headed by General Garrido. Into Bilbao retreat the 
Royalists, after an ineffectual attack upon the town, and 
in the square Anita, /a Navarraise, meets her lover, Araquil, 
a sergeant in the loyal Biscayan Regiment. Araquil’s 
father, on learning that she is of lowly origin and 
without dowry, promptly refuses his consent to her 
union with his son, Here occurs the most effective 
scene in the opera, ‘Mariez done son cceur avec mon 
coeur’ being a passionately supplicating appeal with heroic 
orchestration in M. Massenet’s most distinguished style. 
Anita, in order to obtain a dowry promised her by General 
Garrido, rushes from the village for the purpose of assas- 
sinating Zuccaraga. A soldier's song of a somewhat comic 
nature closes the first act, and then, with the curtain still 
up, the Royalist soldiers compose themselves to rest. A 
clever, if slightly monotonous, nocturne is now performed, 
an inlermezzo as introduced by Signor Mascagni being 
apparently de rigueur, and Act II. opens with a second 
fusillade, hardly less formidable than the first. Hardly has 
Anita returned, her awful task fulfilled, when her lover is 
brought in badly wounded, and is quick to assume that 
the dowry she has so suddenly acquired has been obtained 
from Zuccaraga as the price of her dishonour. Araquil is 
dying, and when, on it being stated that Zuccaraga has been 
assassinated, he falls dead, Anita fancies he has learnt 
that she is a murderess, and falls a raving lunatic across 
his body. The motives in this opera are exceedingly 
subtle and complicated, and if a powerful plot were of 
itself sufficient to ensure success, La Navarraise would 
become as popular as Cavalleria. But despite the favour- 
able reception and the repeated calls for the performers it 
is to be questioned whether the work will have any lasting 
influence. The interest in the piece is scarcely sustained 
by the music, and, clever though it is, there is little in the 
latter to excite vulgar admiration on the one hand or en- 
gage particularly the musician’s fancy on the other. 





REVIEWS 
A RECEPTIVE IMAGINATION 


My Paris Note-Book. By the Author of An Englishman 
in Paris London: Heinemann. 


This book must be reviewed from the point of view of 
whether the gossip contained in it is de ¢rovato, for the most 
credulous would find it impossible to accept everything con- 
tained in it as gospel, and the trust reposed in a book of 
memoirs must be either all in all or not at all. The author has 
disarmed a certain amount of criticism by attributing a large 
proportion of his stories to certain phantasmal uncles with 
whom he claims to have resided in Paris. These uncles have 
longer memories than the author himself could easily have 
claimed, and it is of course not impossible that they may have 
had a real existence, if not on the banks of the Seine, then 
perhaps on those of the Y ; but enough is not said about them 
in the book to allow a reader to judge of their individuality, 
and they are allowed to do little more than serve as a useful 
peg upon which the author may hang the gleanings of his 
receptive imagination. Fictitious memoirs are an innovation 
in letters, and cannot be subjected to the ordinary canons of 
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criticism. In an ordinary book of memoirs one is willing to 
condone much tedium and many trivialities, on the ground of 
their being a contribution to the materials of history, and a 
certain interest is inherent in the observations of one who has 
frequented those whose business it is to make history. But in 
the case of fictitious memoirs there is the dread instead of the 
hope that they may be swallowed up by future historians, and 
one is tempted to be far more critical of the matter itself. In the 
present case it is evident that the thing might have been done 
very much more cleverly, and that the book could only have 
gained if the author had made his stories somewhat more 
credible, and if his ill-nature had been a little less wholesale. 
Mere exaggeration is not wit, as the new humorists have yet to 
learn. Moreover, abuse is far less telling when it is alto- 
gether unrelieved by any word of praise. We admit that the 
task of finding anything to praise in the men and manners of 
the French Republic is a difficult one, but the author would 
certainly have made his shadows more effective if he had occa- 
sionally introduced a little light as a contrast to them. As it 
is, he exposes himself to the charge of being actuated merely 
by spite, and not always even by original spite. He constantly 
impresses upon us that his stories are unpublished, but those 
of us who have read Fouché’s correspondence and the 
Mémoires @un Vaudevilliste cannot fail to be struck by the 
extraordinary family likeness which some of their stories bear 
to his. 

The stories which he has collected are, however, well worth 
skimming, and his criticisms of the governing class in modern 
France, though evidently a caricature, are by no means an 
unfair one. The author has clearly not penetrated into real 
French society, but he is able to give a very fair representation 
of the habits and ideals of that Parliamentary society which is 
drawn from the lower middle classes. He draws an amusing 
picture of the adulation lavished there upon second-rate re- 
publican kinglets, and the triumph of the lady, who proclaims 
that ‘ Nous avons eu Monsieur le Ministre de I’Intérieur; ila 
méme admirablement diné. Ila pris deux fois de la bisque. 
Deux fois, deux fois, is delicious. So are the allusions to the 
dress coats, which smell of benzine, and to the chances of 
meeting your concierge at the Elysée ; and the story of the 
Minister who went to Longchamps races in evening dress and 
put ‘P. P. C.’on his cards when he retired from office. He 
was not leaving Paris, but he considered it the right thing to 
do. Some of the best stories relate to the entertainments given 
by the Presidents of the Republic : how an Austrian Arckduke, 
dining at the Elysée, found Bombes glacées a la Magenta on the 
menu ; how the attendants at the Elysée cloak-room religiously 
telescoped all the silk hats under the impression that they were 
opera hats ; and how the guests at the Elysée are in the habit 
of filling their pockets with the cigars provided for them. At 
the reception given by Gambetta at the Palais Bourbon in 1880, 
we are told that ten thousand cigars disappeared in less than 
half an hour; and that, at the inauguration of the Hotel de 
Ville in 1882, twenty-five thousand cigars were provided, but 
when some one asked M. Floquet for a cigar half an hour 
after the removal of the cloth, they were all gone. These and 
other similar stories lead one to regret that the author did not 
go on to invent any about M. Carnot, whom it would, no doubt, 
have been easy to present in an equally ludicrous light. 

The stories about Victor Emmanuel’s filthy habits : how he 
wagered that he would not wash for a week ; how he dined 
without a tablecloth, and emptied a saltcellar beside his plate, 
because it worried him to have to dip his spring onions into the 
saltcellar; how he ate nine chops at a meal, and threw the 
bones on to the floor—these are more interesting and important, 
because the authority for them is given, and because, even if 
invented, they are well invented, as any one who knew the 
brigand-King can testify. The allusions to Louis Napoleon’s 
make-ups are trivial and evidently introduced merely because 
the subject was recently canvassed, but the story of Victor 
Emmanuel’s attempts to make himself appear fiercer and more 
brigand-like by dying his fair hair black and tanning his face 
unskilfully, is striking. Louis Napoleon is represented, on the 
authority of the author’s uncles, as having been witty and 
sprightly in conversation, which is by no means the character 
attributed to him by those who knew him best. He is repre- 
sented as having shone most brightly when speaking of the first 
Napoleon. The latter, it appears, was a very bad shot, but it 
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was the rule, at his shooting parties, whenever a stag was 
brought to bay, to leave it for the Emperor to kill. One day, 
however, the Emperor only came in sight after the Master of 
the Staghounds had finished the animal with his knife. So the 
dead stag was hastily propped up with branches and a gun was 
handed to the Emperor. He fired and of course the stag 
tumbled over, but at the same time there was a piteous whine 
from one of the hounds, whom he had shot instead of the stag. 
Whereupon the Emperor turned round and exclaimed in sub- 
lime unconsciousness, ‘ Aprés tout, je ne suis pas aussi mauvais 
tireur qu’on ne le prétend.’ 

M. Clémenceau comes in for a great deal of derision, like 
everybody else, and there is a good story of his forcing a pro- 
tégée of his into the Comédie Francaise, but being unable to 
compel the authorities to assign her a part. When she pro- 
tested, M. Perrin stared at her and said, ‘ Mademoiselle, vous 
étes entrée ici par force ; débutez par force.’ But as a rule, the 
author is not fortunate in his theatrical references, and his chapter 
on the Comédie Frangaise is on the whole exceedingly tedious. 
In his descriptions of men, he is sometimes rather happy. 
M. Chatrian, for instance: ‘Though not very tall he looked 
lank ; he had a swarthy face, dark brown hair growing low 
upon an intelligent forehead, a pair of restless eyes looking 
down upon a hooked nose, and a sensual upper-lip ornamented 
with a stubborn moustache.’ M. Erckmann ‘ was a pot-bellied 
man with a bald head, a florid complexion, and bright 
eyes glistening behind his gold spectacles, a thick moustache 
hiding his mouth like a curtain, and a double or triple and 
somewhat receding chin.’ M. Renan is brought vividly before 
us with his habit, described twice over with some minuteness, 
‘of folding his fat podgy hands on his abdomen, of stretching 
out one leg at full length, and dreamily contemplating one 
foot.’ 

A number of stories are, however, very badly invented. 
The insults to the benevolent King of Naples are as unnecessary 
as the story about his theatrical censorship is grotesque ; and 
it argues a strange belief in our boundless credulity to expect 
us to swallow the story about detectives being ‘ posted at the 
entrances to the card-rooms during a reception at the Elysée, 
in order to warn the more innocent guests of the presence of 
cheats and blacklegs.’ The author adds that this is a fact for 
which he can give his authority if necessary ; and in our opinion 
it certainly is necessary that he should do so before seriously 
propounding such a tale for our acceptance. The story of M. 
Baudry d’Asson is also funny, and perhaps characteristic, but 
gravely to set it down as history isinsulting. M. Baudry d’Asson 
was ambitious to lead a party of his own in the Chamber, and 
one day a terrible noise was heard in one of the smaller com- 
mittee rooms. There were evidently three individuals within, 
two of whom had come to high words and might have come 
to blows but for the soothing intervention of the third. ‘ Do 
you maintain what you said?’ asked one of the violent dispu- 
tants. ‘Not onlydo I maintain it, but I will repeat it whenever 
and wherever you like,’ was the furious reply. Then some 
one opened the door, and M. Baudry d’Asson was found there 
alone, rehearsing a scene he intended to enact that afternoon 
in the Chamber. If we are to believe our author, another 
member, M. Pradi¢, enacted a similar scene in another com- 
mittee room, and some wit went so far as to protest in the 
Chamber against ‘such a numerous gathering of too excitable 
adherents.’ 

We have quoted enough to show that the book is worth 
turning over, but it is disfigured by a good deal of vulgarity 
and several bad blunders. It is strange to find a Dutchman 
alluding to Franz Hal/s and an authority on the French capital 
indulging in such a false concord as Le dlanche hermine. Nor 
are the niceties of English grammar scrupulously respected. 
Moreover, it is annoying to find impertinent prognostications 
scattered through the book as to what may or may not be 
destined to appear in future chapters, and the phrase ‘in 
this witty France’ occurring seven times in one sentence is 
irritating. But it is more than irritating to be told that the 
author is ‘no longer young, but nevertheless a great admirer 
of a pretty pair of feet and ankles’; that on a damp day he 
has ‘la vue basse’; that he is ‘easily fetched by a pretty 
woman’s smile ;’ and that his ‘godliness consists in holding 
up the right cheek when the left is kissed by a pretty woman, 
not in holding up the left when the right is smitten by a man,’ 
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We imagine that an eavesdropper of this kind is likely to earn 
for himself more kicks from the husbands and brothers of 
those he insults than honourable blows which he would be 
permitted to return. 


A NEW IRISH NOVELIST 


Misther O’Ryan: An Incident in the History of a Nation. By 
EpwARD M‘NUL1y. London: Arnold. 


It is a curious fact in connection with contemporary fiction 
that almost without exception its most prominent Irish repre- 
sentatives are women. If we are asked to name names, let it 
suffice to mention Miss Lawless, author of Granta and Hurrish ; 
Miss Barlow, whose /rish /dyl/s form so admirable a pendant 
to Mr. Barrie’s pictures of rural Scotland; Mrs. Hartley (ade 
Laffan), best known by Hogan, M.P., and, amongst other books, 
by the inimitable //:tters, Tatters, and the Counsellor ; Misses 
Ross and Somerville, joint authors of Am Jrish Cousin and 
Naboth’s Vineyard ; and Mrs. Croker, brightest and most cheer- 
ful of the Hiberno-Indian chroniclers. On the ability and charm 
of these writers it is unnecessary to dwell, while for sheer popu- 
larity and circulation they are easily eclipsed by the irrepressible 
Mrs. Hungerford, known throughout the States as ‘ The Duchess. 
And we had almost forgotten to mention Miss Wilhelmina 
O’Brien, authoress of When We were Girls. As for the men, 
there are some excellent writers of short stories, but no suc- 
cessors to Griffin, Lever, or Lover. Now we need not be 
accused of ungallantry when we express the opinion that this 
disproportionate distribution of talent is to be regretted. 
Women have some inimitable qualities as novelists, but it can 
hardly be contended, even by the most uncompromising mem- 
bers of the Pioneer Club, that their books radiate the same 
amount of sunshine as those of the so-called sterner sex. They 
are not always able to strike the happy mean between the ‘ hare- 
brained chatter of irresponsible frivolity’ and the unmitigated 
seriousness of the modern theological novel. The apparition 
of any writer blest with a fund of humour is always welcome, 
but when he happens to be an Irishman anda male into the 
bargain, he is invested with a double attraction. 

Mr. McNulty, whose title-page contains no record of previous 
publications, is, we should say, not only a new but a young and 
untried writer. We have seldom encountered a book in which 
there were fewer evidences of culture, or efforts of literary 
artistry. His style is abrupt, straightforward, rough hewn: 
there is no curiosa felicitas in the choice of word or turn of 
phrase. But against these shortcomings in finish and work- 
manship, may be set some notable countervailing advantages. 
Mr. McNulty knows his country, he can wield its dialect, and 
his delineation of certain types of Irish society is based on a 
close and faithful observation of the human originals. He is 
careful in a prefatory note to disclaim the intention of discuss. 
ing the merits of any form of political opinion. None the less, 
Misther .O’ Ryan is essentially a political novel, and may be de- 
scribed as a most powerful indictment of the abuses of clericalism 
—fully justified by the evidence at the Meath election petitions 
—and a merciless exposure of the professional patriot. O’Ryan 
himself, the central figure of the story, is a perfect specimen of 
the gutter-sparrow, who, after serving an unremunerative 
apprenticeship to journalism, drifts into mendicancy, and at the 
crisis of his career is caught red-handed stealing the spoons of 
a parish priest. A strange and dramatic discovery converts 
Father Pat from prosecutor into patron, and from this point 
O’Ryan’s future is assured. Gifted with a glib tongue and 
persuasive manners, the ex-tramp, financed by his protector, 
soon insinuates himself into the confidence of the local 
Nationalists. Judicious largesse secures the support of the 
roughs and rowdies who, to quote the famous phrase, ‘like 
action but hate work’; unctuous flattery captivates the well-to- 
do widow, who owns the principal public-house in Ballycusha, 
and flamboyant denunciation of the English garrison and the 
landlords does the rest. O’Ryan is a supple scoundrel: his 
career is one long rogue’s march to power, but he is eminently 
human, and Mr, McNulty’s delineation is all the more 
convincing from the fact that he does justice to the one 
sound spot in his black and scheming heart—his affection for 
his parents. The love interest is furnished by the attachment 
of Val Blake, son of Sir Howard Blake, for Nora Kennedy, 
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the daughter of a ‘strong farmer’ whose hostility to the League 
exposes him to relentless boycotting ; but although there are 
some clever touches in the portrait of the girl whose education 
at a French convent school has unfitted her for her station, 
these two characters are the least sympathetic in the book. 
Val Blake is far more of a ‘squireen’ than a gentleman, and the 
love-making scenes are conceived in a spirit of rather vulgar 
sentimentality. On the other hand the farmer is excellently 
drawn, and his attitude towards the tyranny of the League is, 
we fear, only too typical of that want of grit at a crisis which has, 
again and again turned the scale in favour of the forces of 
Terrorism in the history of the Irish land war. Father Pat 
the parish priest, is a figure which we would gladly believe to 
be a caricature, did not the utterances of scores of living priests 
at the altar and on the platform testify to the truth of this 
graphic but most unflattering portrait. The spiritual intimida- 
tion exercised by a sordid and avaricious priest on a super- 
stitious tenantry is illustrated by Mr. McNulty in one harrowing 
episode. But by far the finest and most impressive pages in 
the book are those which describe the heroic and touching 
loyalty of an old labourer to his blind wife, and the innocent 
stratagems by which he evades her questions about their son in 
America. ‘Ould Paddy’ and the ‘poor dark cratur’ are as 
pathetic figures as any we have met with in recent romance, 
and would alone stamp their creator as a writer of real force 
and originality. 


IN PRAISE OF GARDENS 


The Garden that I Love. By ALFRED AUSTIN. London: 
Macmillan. 


On a hot day when you have nothing to do but to feel that it 
is dolce far niente, or, in good terse expressive English, to 
‘thoke,’ Mr. Alfred Austin’s book would be a most delightful 
companion. Last year it would have been a most appropriate 
and much sought after product. This year, when the summer 
has set in with its normal severity, a strenuous mind may tend 
to regard it as amiable ‘ piffling.’ It isa semi-imaginary descrip- 
tion of what we may suppose to be areal garden in various 
moods from May to October, interspersed with discussions, or 
rather soliloquies on poetry, love, or other trifles befitting a hot 
day and idleness. But into the garden an Eve has penetrated, 
who, to our thinking, were best away, especially as she is an 
Eve of the Dodo type. The Dodo type, which used to be a 
synonym with extinction, is revived and fashionable. And as 
Mr. Austin is nothing if not fashionable in literature, he has had 
to introduce under the guise of Dodoa creature called Lamia, 
who plays a banjo at inopportune moments. There is also a 
poet, and a poet has no business in Eden, especially a poet 
who lectures on poetry, and calls it, ‘in its loftiest develop- 
ment, the highest expression of human reason’ (which, as 
Lamia would say, is ‘common or garden’ nonsense) and then 
writes such a verse as 

Had I a garden it should grow 
Shelter where feeble feet 


Might loiter long, or wander slow, 
And deem decadence sweet. 


Certainly they must be very feeble feet which would deem—we 
did not know by the way that even in poet’s gardens people 
thought with their feet—a gross false quantity was sweet. But 
then a poet, who is more a professor than a poet, cannot be ex- 
pected to scan. Perhaps, however, the poet was nodding when 
he wrote the lines, as they were picked up under his bedroom 
window. And our gardener-poet sometimes nods when he treats 
us to such passages as, ‘ Behind them, and either trained against 
the wall or standing in relief against it, are kerryia, both single 
and double, forsythia, buddleia, pyracanthus, pyrus japonica, 
ceanothus, white and lavender coloured clematis, and one or 
two tea-roses, among them the dainty “ Marie van Houtte.” 

Yet here again it may be only a desire to be in the fashion that 
makes the author a bore. Since Homer’s catalogue of ships 
the poets have thought themselves bound to treat their readers 
to long lists of names. Yet is there some difference between 
the names of Virgil’s nymphs—‘ jewels five-feet long, that on 
the stretched forefinger of old Time sparkle for ever,’ and the 


forsythia and buddleia of the pseudo-scientific market-gardener 
of these latter days. 
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It is ungrateful, however, to object to passages which may, 
after all, only be intended to show that the poet is a practical 
gardener or to emphasise the really charming effect of the 
book as a whole by a few discords thrown in. But we may 
admit that Lamia is not wholly a Dodo when she preaches on 
‘charm’ : 

‘Charm is a mystery that is not wholly mysterious ; sun- 
shine, unqualified, untempered sunshine, does not charm, 
though it may delight ; but sunshine-shadow does and autumn 
is the most charming of the seasons, because its shadows are 
the longest, the softest, and the most stationary. Charm with- 
holds what it professes to reveal, and your garden is charming 
because it keeps back as much as it confers.’ And so forth 
and soon. There is certainly for the quiet hour a great charm 
in this book, and (or because ?) it is impossible exactly to say 
in what the charm consists, in a spirit, a touch, a manner, a 
sentiment, rather than in any definite passages, thoughts, Or 
treatment of subject as a whole. 


FICTION 


Lawrence Wrayburn was engaged to a lady whom he adored. 
When she married his more eligible brother, he was naturally 
annoyed, and in consequence retired to a remote corner of 
Canada, where he built himself a log hut and wrote up over the 
door in Old English characters of black and red ‘Le Chateau 
du pauvre diable.’ Presently his retreat was invaded by a body 
of settlers who settled to such tune that they soon started 
a school and engaged a schoolmistress. To this lady, after 
some rowing in boats and lending of standard authors, Wray- 
burn was forced by local gossip to a premature avowal of his 
affections. The schoolmistress fled; Wrayburn duly followed 
her ; and then it turned out that she was not Miss Ford at all, 
but Mrs. Somebody Else with a badly behaved husband in the 
social background. Mary as a married woman was so much 
depressed at receiving an offer of marriage that she sought her 
outcast husband and suggested that they should resume marital 
relations as a protection against the recurrence of this incident. 
Mr. Somebody Else, reprobate as he was, appears to have had 
some sense and declined the offer. So Mary went home to her 
grandfather and on the news of the death of her husband, 
married Wrayburn. Of course the husband turned up again, 
and of course he opportunely died and of course Mary then 
set out to seek Wrayburn in the Canadian wilds to which he 
had again fled when he learned that Mary was not his wife. So 
far,so good. The plot has at least the sanction of usage. But 
the final catastrophe ? This is as unexpected as it is unneces- 
sary, and as irritating as it is unexpected. A truce to this 
gratuitous harrowing of our feelings in the last chapters of 
readable novels! Every one knows it is much easier to end a 
story sadly than happily (or to begin it for that matter) for the 
simple reason that there are so many ways of being sad and so 
few ways of being happy. The book, // Men Were Wise, by 
E. L. Shew (London : Bentley), is well-written and is the very 
thing for a wet Sunday afternoon in the country, when one can 
neither call nor be called upon. In these forlorn circumstances 
there are many good folk who will read serial stories in the 
serious magazines, but who will look askance at the three 
volumes in scarlet with the Mudie label. Let such take heart 
of grace and read Jf Men Were Wise, fearless and unashamed, 
putting, if they will, brown paper coats on the volumes for ‘ the 
sake of the servants’ and because of the hardness of their 
hearts. The ‘moral tendency ’ of the story is unexceptionable, 
yet the book is interesting. The author shows sympathy and 
insight and some grasp of character, and has a style which 
even the fatal folly of building with phrases instead of words is 
not frequent enough to mar--to any unpardonable extent. Let 
us add one word of protest against the too familiar quotation 
‘ fresh fields and pastures new. ‘ Fresh woods, my dear author, 
‘fresh woods,’ Ask Milton else ! 

There is an echo of ‘ Westward Ho!’ to be discerned in Mr. 
Alfred Harcourt’s For Love and Liberty (London: Chapman). 
We are reminded of the Spanish Commandant, whose sister 
had vanished into the Holy Office, and we have the story of 
the great Armada told again. ut the echo is only a faint and 
muffled echo, and the two books resemble one another in 
manner even less than in matter. The plot of Mr. Harcourt’s 
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story turns upon the love of a young Spanish gentleman, Don 
Raymon D’Aguilar, for his adopted sister, Mercedes. She had 
been cast on the shore of Spain, a child, of three years old, with 
no clue to her parentage beyond the gold signet ring on the 
hand of the man who clasped her in his dying arms. Needless 
to say that clue ultimately serves its purpose. Carefully marked 
underclothing, and a pedigree in a waterproof case, could not 
have done more than it does. Still years roll by before the 
mystery is solved, and amongst the occasional jests of her 
adoptive father is the exceedingly imprudent one of addressing 
Mercedes as ‘little heretic.’ This enables two villains, discharged 
with ignominy from the service of the D’Aguilar family, to 
report to the Holy Office that Don Raymon has been constantly 
seen with a heretic whom he shelters. The family are warned 
in time by their distinguished relative, the Marquis de Caldemar. 
Don Raymon takes flight, but is arrested by Familiars of the 
Holy Office, who suppose him to be another man they are after, 
and carry him to Valladolid. Hc is rescued from the dungeons 
of the Santa Casa by the able diplomacy of the Marquis and 
the pair, after an interview with Philip II., sail to help 
conquer England. With the Armada also goes one of the 
Inquisitors from Valladolid. He is instructed by the king, who 
has smelt a rat, to arrest Don Raymon as soon as a landing is 
effected. The landing of course never was effected, nor, had it 
been, would the Inquisitor have been equal to carrying out his 
instructions. A most dramatic explosion on board ship reduces 
that priest to a condition of hopeless idiotcy. Another dramatic 
incident is the triumphant mutiny of the galley-slaves on board 
the Bazana, their leader being Hilary De la Bere, an English 
prisoner who had previously recognised the ring worn by young 
D’Aguilar and identified Mercedes as his lost niece, the heiress 
of the Talland estate-in Cornwall. We need go no further. 
Everything of course ends as it should, Don Raymon marrying 
his Mercedes, a/ias Dorothy, and settling down to the quiet 
life of an English country gentleman. The plot of Jor Life 
and Liberty is full of incident—we have not glanced at half the 
adventures the characters pass through—the author’s political 
sentiments are admirable, his hatred of the Inquisition and the 
political uses he pictures it as serving is evidently sincere, but, 
to put it mildly, writing dialogue is not his forte. To take one 
instance only, surely, ‘If all free speech is to be denied, no 
people can ever hold themselves free or be able to guide their 
destinies to universal happiness,’ is the language of modern 
England, not old Spain. The commandant of that great galleon 
Amyas Leigh captured talked very differently. 

A Modern Amazon (London: Osgood), by George Paston, 
is written in sound English, but it has the defect of dul- 
ness, and a multitude of virtues cannot cover that deadly 
sin. The book has a purpose, like many another book of the 
day, but whether that purpose is a defence of, or a protest 
against, strong-minded women is not easy to discover. Regina 
Haughton is an unattractive and irritating heroine, and her 
Amazonian characteristics are painted with so thick a brush 
that she seems unreal. Even the most up-to-date woman, with 
a lofty contempt for men, and a brain developed at the expense 
of a heart, would hardly have treated her husband with the 
cold-blooded cruelty and selfishness which the author attributes 
to Regina in a half-admiring way. She is described as a being 
of ‘ fastidious tastes,’ yet she seemed never to have discovered 
that Stephen Faulkner, the editor of J/en and Women, was 
vulgar, and insists on keeping up a ‘platonic friendship’ with 
him in direct opposition to her husband’s wishes. Still, but 
for this unnatural episode, the best part of the book would not 
have been written—the description of Regina’s struggle for 
existence after she leaves her home, when the Amazon for the 
first time develops into the woman. There is a great deal of 
good and promising work in A Modern Amazon, but there 
is a constant heaviness of touch which robs the action of 
interest. 

Stanhope of Chester: A Mystery, by Percy Andreae (London : 
Smith Elder), is a stout volume with the mystery honestly pro- 
vided according to specification upon the title-page. If the 
reviewer lapse into a commercial style it must be accounted to 
him for righteousness and taken as proof that the book has 
been read conscientiously. ‘The tale is told by a commercial 
gentleman in the most dourgeois manner. It is considerably 
hampered in its progress by a semi-playful and wholly aggra- 
vating trick of dragging in a platitude at every turn. Such as 
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love to read of detectives and a ghost may, however, do worse 
than put this book upon their list. The interest, though mild, 
is well maintained and its tone is healthy. 

Although Mrs. Riddell’s style is not pre-eminently suited to 
the short story, the trifles which compose 7he Banshee’s Warn- 
ing, and other Tales (London: Remington), are pleasant and 
wholesome reading not unworthy of the authoress’s reputation. 
‘A Vagrant Digestion’ strikes us, indeed, as somewhat thin 
and less amusing than it is meant to be. On the other hand, 
‘So Near: or the Pity of It’ (an awkward title) has real power 
and originality, and a simple, homely, unforced pathos which 
is very telling. It is a long way the best thing in a volume 
which is all agreeable reading and will while away an hour or 
two pleasantly. 

Miss Precocity, by Charles T. C. James (London : Bliss), is 
chiefly distinguished by a worn-out, feeble, and elderly plot 
with pointless conversations leading tonothing. Miss Precocity 
herself is a wholly unnatural child and, like ler companions, is 
not a character but a caricature. Elias Jellico is a particularly 
wearisome personage, whose conversation is composed of 
tedious and foolish slang. The action of the novel, if it can be 
said to have any, takes place in the country. We would recom- 
mend Mr. Charles James to avoid in future works such expres- 
sions as ‘unidentified delight’ and ‘kissable gloves, and the 
use of such words as ‘synchronised’ and ‘ illusedly.’ 

John Meredith, whom we suspect of being a woman, tells a 
tale of Stock Exchange young men in frock-coats and button- 
heles, whose conversation is, to say the least of it, common. 
The tone of Laura Arbuthnot (London: Sonnenschein) is 
common; the heroine is a lady of the Divorce Court, who 
commits suicide unnecessarily in the last chapter. The novel 
reads like a first attempt. We cannot say we crave for more. 

Among other drawbacks in Phil Hathaway's Failures 
(London; Henry), by George Halse, the hero entirely fails to 
interest. There is a second, a Doctor Tertius Albright, who is 
as dull a prig as his friend. These two converse with each 
other and occasionally with the ladies of the novel with a 
pomposity which rarely fails to raise a smile. There is about 
the whole book a maivefé and simplicity strongly suggestive of 
the Fatherland. A few mild incidents are spread over six 
hundred pages of pointless conversation. We were, however, 
somewhat interested to read of a leading magazine editor who 
advertises articles before they are written and sends them to the 
printer without having looked at the manuscript. An original 
character this. Mr. Philip Hathaway’s great secret is that he 
was once ordained to the ministry, and abandoned that holy 
career for humorous literature. Buf the risk of detection must 
have been enormous ; for his actions and conversation could 
only have been those of a pronounced curate. 

In The Star of Fortune (London: Chapman) Mr. Muddock 
has written a particularly unconvincing tale of the Indian 
Mutiny. He informs the reader that he was an eye-witness of 
many of the incidents he describes. From his youthful and 
irrepressible delight in the use of such words as ‘syce,’ 
‘godown,’ ‘tiffin,’ ‘ pawnee,’ and ‘ bulbul’ we should certainly 
not have suspected him of a personal acquaintance with India. 
His matter might indeed in competent hands have been worked 
up into a good novel. But his sentiment is the sentiment of a 
school-girl: his characters are dummies whose conversation 
alternates between melodramatic pomposity and the cheapest 
slang : while on the literary style of an author who can write 
such a sentence as: ‘ He was one of those who believed it was 
nfinitely better to know the worst than live in constant dread 
of the sword of Damocles falling upon you,’ comment is 
needless. 


ANIMALS THAT ONCE LIVED 


Creatures of Other Days. By H. N. HUTCHINSON, 
London : Chapman. 


It is not often that a full and accurate knowledge of a 
scientific subject is combined with the power of lucid and 
popular exposition. But in the author of this volume both are 
happily found. Mr. Hutchinson’s work on the extinct monsters 
has met with an exceptionally good reception, and this supple- 
mentary volume deserves as hearty a recognition by the gene- 
rally intelligent reader, The ‘dry bones’ are actually made to 
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live by his deeply interesting descriptions, and by the excellent 
covering which the artist, Mr. J. Smit, has been able to put on 
them. ‘The description of these animals that once moved on 
the face of the earth, and that are no longer found in the 
same form, are so life-like that the volume runs on like an 
account of fairyland’s associations. With Mr. Hutchinson 
palzontology has become a passion; and in thoroughly read- 
able and skilful language he brings up on our stage beings 
that have been extinct for thousands of years. The story is 
accurate as well as entertaining ; trustworthy as well as attrac- 
tive; true as well as romance-like. Sir W. H. Flower, a 
recognised authority, gives the volume a highly laudatory 
introduction, but this is verified in the work itself. 

Swedenborg describes how the angels examined a dead man 
in order to read the story of his life. They examined his body, 
and they asked no questions. They saw on his hands marks of 
character and work. So with his brain; whatever thoughts 
had been his were found to have left a record. The face, too, 
had indelible marks that told of the life. From these they 
gathered the man’s history. Similarly the paleontologist 
examines the fossils in the earth’s graveyard, takes up the 
bones and reads therefrom the histories of the countless tribes 
of creatures that flourished on the earth long ages ago. Every 
bone has its exact meaning. Every skeleton can b2 made to 
tell its story. Mr. Hutchinson here gives some of the results 
of the resuscitation of the long fossilified framework by the vital 
breath of science. He has filled up the gaps in his last work 
by presenting us with others of the world’s lost creatures. He 
rehabilitates the world’s ancient inhabitants, and enables us in 
imagination to see them as they were when they walked this 
earth. His artist friend may have drawn considerably on his 
fancy, but the arranged skeletons from fossil remains convince 
us of the probability of the conceptions. 

The author is by no means dogmatic, and for this he is to be 
commended. He tells us that the greatest of palzontologists, 
Sir Richard Owen, once came tothe conclusion that the marks 
in the Potsdam Sandstone were made by a tortoise ; but that 
further research caused him to alter his opinion. This shows 
how careful must be even the best of naturalists when reading 
the meaning of fossil tracks. One has to be cautious when 
authorities like Dr. Traquair and Professor Cope differ about 
an ancient order of sea-squirts. Few fossils have awakened 
more curiosity than the skeleton of Scheuchzer, who was rash 
enough to call his specimen ‘the man that witnessed the 
deluge.’ The Royal Society (tell it not in Gath !) even pub- 
lished this, and many naturalists adopted his opinion. But 
Cuvier ultimately proved that the supposed man was only a 
salamander after all. Accordingly Mr. Hutchinson advises 
students of extinct forms of life to enter the domain without 
any preconceived ideas at all: for no one has a right to dictate 
to Nature. When he states Huxley’s opinion that birds are 
descended from dinosaurs, he prefers to wait and see what 
evidence may yet turn up on the subject, and, like the Irish- 
man, ‘to prophesy a/¢er the event.’ 

The author presents us with a number of antique birds, 
beasts and fishes, whose mortal remains have been buried up 
and preserved in the rocks ‘of the earth’s crust. But he also 
gives an account of the foot-marks, tracks, burrows, found on 
the sands of time. He is, however, drawing a long bow when 
he says that ‘jelly-fish have left indelible impressions of their 
soft round bodies’ on the most ancient rocks. The forms of 
worms are found in the rocks of Sutherlandshire ; about which 
(not mentioned in the book) Professor J. Geikie, Mr. Etheridge, 
Dr. Murray, and others, had lately a keen discussion with the 
Duke of Argyll in the Royal Society of Edinburgh. With 
what ecstasy did Hugh Miller first gaze on the effigy of a fish 
which he disclosed from a light-coloured limestone by a single 
blow of his hammer! There was to him a most entrancing 
revelation. The carcases of the dead fishes consolidated the 
strata. Just asa plaster-cast boiled in oil becomes thereby 
denser and more durable, so the oily matter coming from the 
decomposing fish operated on the surrounding mud so as to 
make it more compact. Salamanders come next. The meta- 
morphosis of the tadpole into a frog is with evolutionists a 
kind of object-lesson on the part of Dame Nature, to show us 
how the fish has been changed into the reptile. There is given 
a curious specimen of an anomalous reptile from South Africa, 
nine feet in length, which has been recently mounted in the 
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Natural History Museum. This anomodont has been clothed 
with flesh by Mr. Smit, with remarkable success. Crocodiles 
are followed by ‘dragons of the prime,’ the most wonderful of 
the dinosaurian order. ‘The great bone-hunting chief,’ Pro- 
fessor Marsh, hunted down several to their last resting-place in 
North America, five fathoms deep in the bowels of the earth. 
One carnivorous dinosaur was found twenty-two feet long—in 
ages past this must have been a most ferocious half-bird, half- 
lizard. Fossil birds are but rarely met with in the stratified 
rocks ; the oldest known is the famous archeopteryx, which is 
here fully described and illustrated. Extinct tapir-like animals 
are then brought on life’s stage. 

The ancestry of the horse in fossil ages is treated with 
exceptional interest ; but here the author is much indebted to 
the researches of Flower. The series of fossil horses now 
known is so complete that not a single important gap is left 
between the original five-toed ancestor and the horse of to-day 
with only one toe to each foot. Here, then, is the most perfect 
evidence of the evolution of an animal from distant ages in the 
earth’s history that has ever been presented to the world. It is 
well known that young horses are occasionally born with small 
extra toes on their feet. Julius Czsar used to ride a remark- 
able horse, which had feet that were almost human, the hoofs 
being cleft like toes. This is just a specimen of the ‘ reversion ’ 
to the old fossil type. 

Extinct animals, like the Dodo, Great Auk, Solitary Bird, 
Wombats, and species of Whales, are carefully described. 
Unfortunately, though many ‘finds’ have been made of a 
large kind of extinct whale in Alabama, no complete skeleton 
has yet been got together ; yet so numerous were once the 
vertebre in that locality that they were used for making fences, 
and farmers even burned the bones in order to get rid of the 
‘rubbish.’ The author is up to date with all his information 
for he makes reference to the valuable papers of Mr. Lydekker 
which appeared in Knowledge for March 1894. Excellent 
portraits are given of the greatest palzontologists—Owen, 
Huxley, Marsh, Cope, Gaudry, and Zittel. Twenty-four plates 
and seventy-nine drawings embellish the pages of a work 
which is eminently readable and instructive. 


THEOCRITUS 


The Idylls of Theocritus, Translated into English Verse by 
J. H. HALLARD. London: Longmans. 


It is not perhaps so difficult in the abstract to translate 
Theocritus as other Greek poets whom one could name. But 
in the concrete Mr. Calverley rather bars the way as a verse 
translator; and Mr. Lang in prose is not easily surpassed. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hallard has some qualities, and especially 
a pleasant sort of audacity in metres, which make his ‘labour 
of love’ (Preface, page ix.) very pleasant reading. In rendering 
the two or three metres used by Theocritus, Mr. Hallard 
employs ‘nearly a score:’ trusting, we imagine, to instinct 
to settle where the subject-matter lends itself to light stanzas, 
as in ‘The Singing Match’ (Id. v. pp. 28-33), and where grave 
blank verse, as in Id. xxi., ‘The Fisherman’s Dream,’ or hex- 
ameters (Id. vii.), or elegiacs (Id. vi.), form the best counter- 
part to the original. The result is a pleasingly varied volume : 
it has not the monotony of a single prose style, nor that of 
a single metre dominating the rendering of poems which vary 
from a laugh or a sigh to a perfect picture of country life 
like Id. vii., or to the epical movement of Id. xxv. In his 
English hexameters Mr. Hallard is a careful artist. ‘ English 
hexameters,’ he says (Preface, page x.), ‘will perhaps never 
becomea standard form of verse, but still they may be made so 
as not to shock the ear with gross false quantities. I have 
endeavoured to avoid these by never letting the second or 
third syllable of a foot (where such syllable ends in two 
different consonants, or when it ends in one consonant, and 
the next word begins with a consonant also) remain short, 
unless one of these consonants be 4, w, y, or one of the 
liquids, or unless the syllable in question, ending in a con- 
sonant and coming before a consonant, be an easily slurred 
vocable like and, with, etc.’ This is a laborious ideal; a 
specimen of the result of striving after it is well worth ex- 
tracting. This is the finale (Id. vii.) of the banquet of Phrasi- 
demus : 
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Say, Castalian nymphs, who haunt l’arnassus, was ever 
Cup like this in the rock-built cave of the centaur Pholus 

Held by Chiron the old unto Heracles? yea, and the shepherd, 
He who led his flock by the fountain Anapus, and pelted 
Vessels with rocks, that Cyclops huge, such nectar did he quaff, 
When that his legs were beguiled into dancing about his cavern, 
As that draught which then, O nymphs, ye slaked with the fountain, 
There by the altar-stone of Demeter, goddess of garners ? 
Whose heap’d barley among may I on another season 

lant my ample fan, while she stands smiling anigh there, 
Holding in each hand wisps of corn and flowers of poppy ! 


It is good, nay, perhaps, it could hardly be better, in this 
metre ; and yet does it really rum, as English poetry? It 
seems to us that all these hexameters, in English, falter in their 
dactyls, and yet when the spondaic fifth foot is tried, the line 
reads like prose. The truth is, we think—and Mr. Hallard 
recognises half of it, on p. xi. of the Preface—that ‘good 
spondees are rare in English,’ and indisputable dactyls not so 
ready to hand as to make a metre composed of these two feet 
really rhythmical. What can be done with it, Mr. Hallard 
shows with such success as is possible; and his elegiacs are 
certainly very clever. Here is Polyphemus before his ocean- 
mirror : 


Once on a day as I gazed at my face in the calm of the ocean, 
Fair to me seemed my beard, lovely methought was my eye, 

Whiter my teeth too shone than the gleam of Parian marble ; 
Thrice did I spit in my breast lest I should envy arouse. 

This was a charm that aforetime old Cotyttaris learned me, 
She who fluted of yore unto Hippocoon’s hinds. 


Here we think that the fifth line hesitates, but the rest are 
excellent. But in his blank verse Mr. Hallard is no unworthy 
rival to Calverley—witness this familiar scene from Idyll i., the 
Death of Daphnis : 


Anigh that wave-worn sire a vineyard bows 
Beneath its comely load of ruddy grapes ; 

A little lad sits on a dry-stone wall 

On guard, two foxes round him roam ; 
One prowls among the vine-rows pilfering 
The ripest clusters, while the other plots 

A raid on the boy’s wallet, and has vowed 
To wreck his morning meal, But he the while 
Weaves for himself a pretty locust-net 
With asphodel, and fits it on a reed, 

And recks not of his wallet or the vines, 
Too happy in his plaiting, 


Is there not some omission in the fourth line? A few flaws 
may perhaps be usefully noted in this eminently readable and 
sometimes very poetic version. On p. 11, Idyll ii., why should 
Delphis and Eudamippus appear as Delphis and Euthydemus? 
On p. 17, Id. iii., is not Iasion wrongly confounded with Jason ? 
On p. 64, we do not like ‘Argo... with its thirty drace of oars,’ 
nor, on p. 66, the scanning of the Greek KAevuixos, Cleiinicus, as 
if it were a quadrisyllable ; nor (p. $8) the rhyming of Cilicians 
with Cariams. On the whole, we should say that Mr. Hallard 
has a quick and varied sense for metrical effect, and a very 
considerable command of poetic language. 


ALLEN’S NATURALISTS’ LIBRARY 


British Birds (vol. i.), by R. BOWDLER SHARPE; and Marsu- 
pials and Monotremes, by R. LYDEKKER. Edited by R. 
BOWDLER SHARPE. London: W. H. Allen. 


Jardine wrote so well upon the subject treated in the first- 
named volume of the revived Naturalists’ Library, and the 
number of all but perfect books upon British birds is so many, 
that the editor of the new series—than whom no better man 
could be found—was harassed by doubts as to the scheme he 
ought to follow. Finally, he decided upon a handbook, and 
combining ripe experience with knowledge of the authorities, 
has produced as accurate and, in all respects save one, as 
complete a work of the kind as the heart of boy or naturalist 
could desire. We place the boy first because in ornithology 
the boy must be father to the man, for sights lie within the 
reach of reckless boyhood which are veiled for ever from twelve 
stone of mature wisdom. Never again will Dr. Sharpe know 
the wild delight of finding the hern’s blue egg in that huge 
nest at the top of the swaying pine; nor will he filch the 
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eggs of the jackdaw from the hiding-place which the bird has 
chosen in crafty idleness under the nest of his big brother 
in the rookery. So let the boy take first place, and for his 
sake let it be regretted that to multitudinous names in bird- 
Latin, to which dog-Latin is not a circumstance, Dr. Sharpe 
has not added the local names from which the boy learns 
his first impression. Let 7harrhaleus modularts and Motacilla 
Melanope stand, but we miss ‘dunnet’ and ‘ Nancy-dishwasher, 
to say nothing of ‘ mavis,’ ‘ throstle,’ ‘ stormcock,’ ‘bink,’ and ‘a 
little-bit-of-bread-and-no-cheese,’ which last is the Staffordshire 
name ofa yellowhammer. ‘The criticism is not sentimental, 
but practical. Every boy who is not afraid of Acts of Parlia- 
ment—in other words, every boy who is worth his salt—isa 
bird’s-nesting animal by nature, and the local name is the one 
which he learns first. Also every boy who has half a chance 
will possess himself of Dr. Sharpe’s book. In all these cases 
the jump from ‘dunnet’ to Zharrhaleus modularis will be un- 
necessarily difficult. Except this minor defect there are hardly 
any faults to be found, save, perhaps, that some of the plates, 
notably the common starling (plate iii.) are coloured too highly. 
The starling is a smart bird at his best, but he is not so bright 
as a peacock. This fault of high colouring is, however, on the 
right side ; and the plates, which are drawn and engraved to 
perfection, will serve excellently for purposes of identification. 
The introductory pages contain some wise suggestions with 
regard to the direction which systematic observation may take 
with profit to the observer and to science. 

Mr. Lydekker’s volume deals with those uncanny survivals 
the Marsupials and the Monotremes. Concerning the first- 
named, even the casual reader and stray visitor to the Zoological 
Gardens knows something for, after ‘Sally’ and her successors, 
the kangaroos are among the most popular of beasts. Never- 
theless, Mr. Lydekker can teach the majority of readers a great 
deal, and can teach it pleasantly, and it may b2 confessed 
that the pages dealing with those mysterious creatures the 
Monotremes have an almost weird fascination of their own. 
The Duckbill takes the first place in point of interest. Here 
is the fantasy of Nature run wild, so wild that when the first skin 
was brought over to this country, men pronounced it not a whit 
more genuine than the mermaids of travelling showmen; and now 
we know all about it, that it has legs like a dachshund, blood 
twenty degrees colder than that of ordinary mammals, and finally, 
wonder of wonders, that it lays white eggs and broods them 
like a hen at the end of a long and serpentine burrow with 
one entrance above and one under the level of the water in 
which it finds its livelihood. Room is left for hopes of the 
future of this creature for the fossil duckbill was smaller than 
the existing kind: seguztur, that the Duckbill is progressive, 
and the time may come when, instead of merely xzrowling, it 
will sing like a nightingale and when, developed by sexual 
selection, it will spread a tail like a peacock, or climb like a 
squirrel. We wish it all prosperity in its career and, if the 
natives must eat it or one another, by all means let them eat 
one another instead of that which is neither fish, nor flesh 
nor fowl, nor good red-herring. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Meérimée et ses amis. By AUGUSTIN FILON. Paris : Hachette. 

Les Grands E-crivains Francais: Joseph de Maistre. Par 
GEORGE COGORDAN. Paris: Hachette. 

Sept Contes Roumains. Traduits par JULES BRUN. Avec une 
introduction générale par LEO BACHELIN, Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 


It is a relief to come across so bright and entertaining a book 
as these recollections of Mérimée and his friends. The latter 
take us into all manner of circles, each described with a light 
and graceful touch as delightful as it is unusual. There is a 
glimpse of Madame Récamier’s salon, and we are let into the 
secret of an absurd passion which Mérimée, still in his teens, 
entertained for that fascinating old lady, and of his proposals 
for a divorce to be followed by marriage with her. We meet a 
charming child of five, ‘ Little Flo, already grave and good, who 
was destined to future fame as the admirable Florence 
Nightingale, and another child, whese golden locks Mérimée 
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was wont to caress, little imagining that their owner was des- 
tined to become Empress of the French. We get some insight, 
too, into the character of Napoleon III., when Mérimée tries to 
draw him about the Papal Rome of 1862, and is answered with 
remarks on the Republican Rome of the year 50 BC. We meet 
Bismarck in the year 1865, and find much fresh light thrown 
upon the character of Thiers. We learn that Lord Palmerston 
seemed to Mérimée a curious mixture of statesman and gamin. 
He is described as utterly unscrupulous and ready to set the 
whole world by the ears in order to obtain a small Parliamen- 
tary triumph for himself. ‘In short,’ Mérimée concludes, ‘I 
consider him one of the evil geniuses of our epoch.’ There is 
also a curious picture of Lady Palmerston in great distress, not 
so much because some burglars had stolen her jewels, but be- 
cause after that operation they presumed to wash their hands 
with some soap which had been specially made to her order. 
We also learn of Mérimée’s introduction to certain commenta- 
teur @ Homere, gui a nom Gladstone. This person seemed to 
him to be ‘ partly a child, partly a statesman, and partlya lunatic.’ 
The book ‘affords us a much clearer idea of Mérimée than 
any which has hitherto been presented to us. M. Filon met 
him first, when Mérimée was already an old man and, being a 
young man himself, found it difficult to capture his good graces, 
for Mérimée disliked young men as a rule. But the author's 
admiration seems in no way to have been discouraged by this 
failure, and he has given us a very appreciative biography. 
Mérimée was irreligious and licentious, and he wrote a play in 
glorification of Cromwell. But somehow as we see him through 
this fascinating book, it is difficult ever to feel out of sympathy 
with him, even at the siege of the Tuileries in 1830. He is 
said to have seen a youth there shooting very badly, to have 
snatched the gun from his hands and himself shot a Suisse, to 
show how such things should be done. When he returned 
the gun, the youth full of admiration exclaimed, ‘ Keep it, sir, 
you will use it far better than I can” ‘Oh! as for me, 
Mérimée replied coldly, ‘my sympathies are on the other 
side. It was only that I could not bear to see you bungle 
so. Whereupon he quietly continued his walk. Mérimée 
perpetrated some amusing practical jokes in the domain 
of letters. The best of them perhaps was a book of original 
plays, which he pretended had been translated from the 
répertoire of a certain Clara Gazul, a purely imaginary 
character, and when the plays were published they were 
accompanied with the portrait of that ‘celebrated Spanish 
actress.’ Those who were in the secret recognised the features 
of Mérimée himself, looking extremely grotesque in a décolleté 
dress. He was hugely delighted when he met a Spaniard who 
said that the translation was not a bad one, but that the 
original was infinitely superior. Mérimée seems to have been 
a highly appreciative traveller, though, as was the habit of his 
time, he cared little for scenery, Spain especially attracted 
him by its primitiveness, though the devoutness he found there 
irritated him. The most important incident of his visit to 
Spain, so far as this book is concerned, was the intimacy which 
he formed with the family of Montijo. For along time he 
maintained a correspondence with the Countess de Montijo 
every week, keeping her informed of all that was going on in 
Paris. Numerous extracts from these letters are reproduced, and 
their vivacity leads us to regret that we are not indulged with 
more. In fine, the book is crowded with such a variety of 
entertaining anecdotes that it is hopeless to attempt to give even 
a representative selection. The following must not, however, be 
omitted. When Mérimée visited Venice he found the Venetians 
utterly ignorant and careless of what went on in the outer 
world. So much so that, having been informed of the birth of 
the Prince Imperial, they hastened to go and serenade the 
Comte de Chambprd, who, they were sure, would surely be over- 
joyed by the event, as they knew him to be a French prince. 
‘La révolution frangaise est satanique,’ said de Maistre and 
in general we are disposed to agree with him; but the one 
good deed which may be alleged in extenuation of its crimes is 
that we owe to it the inspired writings of de Maistre. The 
present biograpliy tells us that, but for the French Revolution, he 
would have remained a worthy magistrate, or perhaps one of 
his king’s counsellors at Turin ; that, if he dabbled in literature 
at all, it would have been fora scientific or antiquarian pur- 
pose ; and we should not have had occasion to welcome in him 
the great Champion of Legitimism, whose eloquent phrases 
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have survived to this day. In the present book, we have a 
profound thinker profoundly and at the same time agreeably 
treated, but it is something of a shock to learn that the great 
prophet, whose counsels of perfection have so brightly illumined 
the world, was not unswervingly consistent to those counsels 
on all occasions in practice or even in principle. We had 
already been inclined to suspect that de Maistre was rather a 
Clerical than a Legitimist champion, and it may be well to 
emphasise the fact that these are not synonymous. It is one 
thing to defend the temporal rights of the Papa-Ré and another 
to subordinate the rights of Monarchs to the pretensions of the 
Bishop of Rome. But we were not prepared to find him truck- 
ling to Bonaparte or humbly soliciting audiences from that 
usurper. ‘I know,’ he says, ‘all that can be said against Bona- 
parte. He is ausurper, he is a murderer ; but, note it well, he is 
a usurper in a less degree than William of Orange, he is less a 
murderer than Elizabeth of England.’ This is small praise, 
and praise which seems strangely out of place in the mouth of 
a Legitimist champion. For our part we are not accustomed 
to differentiate degrees of usurpation and murder. Nor are we 
disposed to accept his doctrine about aboriginal republics, 
which to our thinking can claim a measure of Divine Right of 
theirown. In his opinion a fallen republic is for ever dead and 
any rights she may have possessed have died with her; her 
territory is ves mullius. But these are details. Bonaparte 
paid no attention to the demand for an audience and, whatever 
may be the principle, the fact remains that fallen republics find 
no champions. These and any such shortcomings will readily 
be overlooked in the eloquent statesman to whom we owe so 
many of our watchwords. It is one of the many sources of 
regret about the present age, that de Maistre is too little read, 
and if the present cultured and fascinating biography serves the 
purpose of making his name and principles better known, it 
will not have been written in vain. The book is excellently 
printed on good paper and adorned with an admirable portrait 
which does full justice to the majestic features and tenderly 
sympathetic express.on of the sage. The price of the book is 
two francs, which should secure for it the widespread circula- 
tion it assuredly deserves. 

The really successful fairy tales and nonsense books owe 
their popularity in the first place to their power of satisfying the 
cravings among grown-up people for simplicity, drollery, and 
romance, unhandicapped by the canons of probability. The 
best juvenile literature—Adice in Wonderland for instance— 
appeals very little to juvenile readers. The Roumanian stories 
before us are wisely not intended for the nursery : they have 
not been bowdlerised, and they are accompanied bya scientific 
commentary. This is as it should be, excepting, perhaps that 
too much ponderous nonsense has crept into the prefaces to 
the stories, in the shape of far-fetched interpretations suggestive 
of the Fathers. If it were true that the hero of one of the tales 
symbolised the sun, and that his passage through a forest 
symbolised night-time, it would be profoundly uninteresting, and 
at the best such explanations are a clumsy attempt to rob the 
tales of their romance and poetry. The only interesting part of 
the introduction is a dissertation on the importance of that oral 
literature, which is the mother of all romance, poetry, and 
drama. This oral literature is fast dying out everywhere in 
presence of the blighting influences of education. But Rou- 
mania is still fortunate enough to contain a heavy percentage of 
illiterates, and her oral literature has not yet been entirely 
supplanted by the vulgarisms of a halfpenny press. No doubt 
she cannot hope to hold out much longer, and those who are 
collecting and saving from oblivion the popular tales and 
legends which have existed from time immemorial are perform- 
ing a real service. At any rate it is a source of great satisfaction 
that the tales before us have been rescued. They possess a 
Homeric dignity, a graceful expression in lyric metaphors, and 
a poetic spirit, which no modern literature can rival. Their 
acquaintance with Nature could only have been acquired by con- 
stant communing with her at a distance from books and cities, 
not merely for a lifetime but for generations. And some of the 
stories, most of all perhaps Les Douze filles de ’ Empereur, 
betray distinct constructive ability. As to the charming turns 
of phrase and old-world expresssions, the reader must be re- 
ferred to the book itself. ‘ A/c/le douches au iieu de la mienne 
seule ne suffiraient pas a les raconter.’ 

HERBERT VIVIAN, 
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